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HAT is a nation? The question is easier 
to ask than to answer. It is acute round 
about Constantinople, where Turkey smarts un- 
der treatment as “an outlawed nation,” where 
Balkan states claim territory and populations by 
force of arms and demand recognition therefor 
as modern nations, where the Powers of Europe 
are setting up an artificial Albanian state called 
a principality which Albanians look upon as their 
own nationmaking. Certainly that complex and 
elusive thing called nationality is the chief force, 
the significant principle, the fateful idea we see 
here at work disrupting as well as unifying 
groups of human beings in organized society. 


The spectacle in the Near East emphasizes 
the fact that the meaning of the term nation de- 
pends on when, where, and by whom it is used. 
Verily what constitutes a nation may be said to 
be constantly in process of definition. As we 
understand the word it is a comparatively modern 
concept, by no means uniformly defined, fre- 
quently conjured with. In modern usage a nation 
cannot exist without a country; land and people 
are indispensably connected with the concept; 
we think of the Jewish race, hardly now the Jew- 
ish nation. 


Note—This is the fifth article of the series re- 
quired in the Chautauqua Home Reading Course dur- 
ing the “Classical Year” of 1913-14. An article will 
appear in the first issue of the magazine in each month, 
from September to May inclusive. The first article, 
September 6, was “The Classic Mediterranean Basin,” 
The second, October 4, was “Islam: Races and Re- 
ligion.” The third, November 1, was “Before and 
After the Balkan War.” The fourth, December 6, was 
‘The Aggressive West.” 





(and family) of 
Wied-on-the-Rhine, choice of the Powers for ruler 


Prince William Frederick Henry 


of the new Principality of Albania. 37 years old, 


nephew of the Queen of Roumania 
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Queen 


Milena of Montenegro 


The term nation is ordinarily used inter- 
changeably for the state, meaning any politically 
organized community of persons having unity 
and independence, but it takes something more 
than the political state organization to make a 
nation. It is used more or less loosely for race, 
people, realm, community, commonwealth, as 
well as state, since these words suggest germs of 
nationality. It is also used, let us admit, not only 
to assert and maintain position among organized 
groups in western civilization but to proclaim as- 
sumed superior qualities of Western civilization 
over the civilization of the East. 

Ancient Egypt, Assyria, Persia, are said to 
have come short of being nations, though they 
long occupied definite territory and as a people 
or peoples had a unity of state under dynasties. 
They are classed with despotisms, like Turkey, 
having peoples and states under military-political 


Nicholas of Montenegro, 72 years old, ruler since 1860 


sway but lacking organic unity of the people in 
other respects. 

Ancient Greece, even in the days of a Medi- 
terranean Hellenic worid, had a comparatively 
vague sense of nationality, chiefly a religious 
conception of the state offset by the indepen 
dence of separate city-states. 

Within the Roman Empire there was the 
idea of nationality confined to blood relationship, 
but the empire did not constitute a nation in our 
sense of the term. Constantine, at Byzantium 
(Constantinople) made Christianity a unifying 
religious arm of the state, changed provincial 
authorities from rivals to servants of the state, 
and curiously enough under cover of oriental 
court splendor magnified the household offices 
such as persist today in cabinet offices for the 
administration of government. But Constantine 
did not make a nation. 
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In Europe during the Middle Ages and un- 
der the feudal system territorial bonds and group 
ties developed types of loyalties which are trace- 
able in the growth of the modern idea of ‘nation- 
ality. ‘The universal Roman Church, military 
power of organized territorial units, oaths of al- 
legiance to a sovereign became unifying forces. 
Allegiance comes down to later centuries as the 
law of the land. “It is the personal relation of 
the individual to the sovereign which constitutes 
nationality. An Englishman is not subject to the 
King because he is an Englishman, he is an Eng- 
lishman because he is subject to the King.” 

The conception of nationality, however, has 
gone beyond allegiance to a personal sovereign, 
being transferred in the United States and Switz- 
erland, for example, to what has been called the 
collective personality of the state, a governmental 
exercise of a common will. It seems odd that 
the word “nation” should appear in the consti- 
tution of the Swiss confederacy and not in the 
constitution of the United States. But the basis 
of the Swiss constitution dates back not farther 
than 1848 when waves of democratic reform ran 
high in Europe and secessionary Roman Catholic 
cantons had been forced back into allegiance. 
Hence constitutional emphasis of Swiss nation- 
ality came to be writ large in the political or- 
ganization of the state. Whether the United 
States really became a nation until after the Civil 
War had determined political unity and national 
sovereignty, is an academic question now. Nor 
does the absence of the word “nation” in the 
written constitution of the United States alter 
the fact that we are a nation claiming the rights 
and exercising the responsibilities thereof. When 
it comes to some questions of treaty-keeping with 
other foreign governments, say Japan, even we 
have been known to disclaim power to exercise 
the full responsibilities of a nation. 

Now for anything or everything that occurs 
in the Near East there is always alleged to be 
“national” justification. One is inclined to ex- 
claim, Oh, nationality, what crimes are commit- 
ted in thy name! Nevertheless we must refer 
to this guiding principle, no matter how am- 
biguously defined or how tortuous its application 
in the Near East, in order to discern the active 
determining force in the social and political evo- 
lution of that strategic quarter of the world. 

One would like to think of a nation as neces- 
sarily possessing the moral qualities of the per- 
sons composing it, in distinction from the un- 


moral machinery called a state, which is the po- 
litical form of.a nation’s organization at any 
given time. That is to say, if a state, like a cor- 
poration, has no soul, still a nation can not es- 
cape ultimate responsibility for the moral or im- 
moral use it makes of the state. 





Mohammed V, Sultan of Turkey, 68 years old, ruler 
since 1909. Brother of the deposed Abdul Hamid II 


Neither in practice nor in commentary on 
the development of organized national groups, 
which is the chief political phenomenon of the 
past century, does one find this distinction ob- 
served to any considerable extent. A state set- 
ting up in business as a nation, or vice versa, is 
law unto itself. Who is there except itself to 
question its morality or immorality? What the 
prickings of a kind of international conscience 
nowadays may presage hereafter among nations 
in the Levant or elsewhere we can not foresee. 
It is, however, yet to be proved that nations as 
they have been made in Europe or are being 
made in the Balkans constitute “the last word” 
in civilization. 

Professor Reinsch (now United States Am- 
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bassador to China) in his studies of World Poli- 
tics has used the word nationalism instead of 
nationality to define the dominating character- 
istics of modern nations. He points out con- 
vincingly that nationalism has frankly avowed 


King Peter (Karageorgevitch) of Servia, 69 years old, 


ruler since 1903. Queen Zorka (of Montenegro) 


died in 1890 


and practiced the doctrine that national existence 
is an end justifying whatever means are neces- 
sary to attain it. Machiavelli is the adopted 
apostle of nationalism; the national state is the 
ultimate good. “His main doctrine—that in 
great historical developments, as at the birth of 
nations, ordinary rules of morality cannot be held 
binding upon a statesman, whose sole duty is to 
secure the existence of a state within which mor- 
ality and civilization can thrive—has again be- 
come the guiding influence in politics.”* It is the 
mission of superior nations to civilize inferior 
nations by force if necessary, to the end that un- 
developed natural resources shall be fully pro- 
ductive for the benefit of mankind. Thus are 
territorial expansion, and tutelage, exploitation 
or even extermination of natives by the most 


*World Politics, Paul S. Reinsch, Chap, I. 





powerful nations adjusted to the moral sense of 
the aggressor. Nationalism of the nineteenth 
century becomes national imperialism of the 
twentieth century, an exaggerated nationalism 
seeking control of as much of the earth as the 
utmost energies of a nation can obtain. 

Further, the development of a nation’s ener- 
gies to the utmost is deemed an end in itself. 
Strength to the strong—baldly the survival of the 
fittest—is the keynote of that Pan-Germanism, 
for instance, which is said to “aim at nothing 
less than the domination of Europe and of the 
world by the Germanic race.” “It is literally 
true that Germany has ‘become Bismarckian. . . 
It has adopted his brutality, as it has his great- 
ness. It has taken his criterion of truth, which 
is Germanic; his indifference to justice, which is 
savage; his conception of a state, which is sub- 
lime.’ “This nation has forgotten God in its ex- 
altation of the Germanic race,’”* When one re- 
calls the Alliance of Prussia and Austria which 
attacked Denmark (1864) in behalf of “German 
brothers” there, only to quarrel over the division 
of the Schleswig-Holstein territorial spoils until 
after-war excluded Austria from Germany, cur- 
rent European anathema directed against Balkan 
allies for their after-fighting loses much of its 
sting. Bismarck forged the German Empire by 
means of cunning statecraft and war. The finan- 
cial origin of her industrial development was the 
enormous war indemnity wrung from France. As 
a self sufficing nation she now demands more 
room for her “energies” to work out national 
destiny. 

Like several rival nations Germany had eyes 
on and fingers in what was Turkey-in-Europe 
prior to the last Balkan Wars. Apparently check- 
mated there by Balkan States which have taken 
a few lessons in methods of nation-making them- 
selves, the Constantinople-to-Bagdad railway 
through Asia Minor is sufficient evidence of 
German national interest further east in Turkey- 
in-Asia. Germany suffices for one typical ex- 
ample of the principle of nationality at work 
where civilizations meet. 

From this ultra-national point of view Aus- 
tria~-Hungary, lying between Germany and the 
Balkans, is only in the way of German national 
ambition. Austria-Hungary, politically held to- 
gether as a peculiarly personal dual empire under 
Francis Joseph, lacks that assimilation of races 


*“Pan-Germanism,” Roland G. Usher, Chap. I. 
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Parliament House (Skuptschina), Belgrade 


which has come to be considered one essential of 
national power and place. From the stronger 
rival on the north she naturally turns to the 
weaker Balkan states of Servia and Montenegro 
on the south for advancing her national position 
if she can. Not very impressive, therefore, is 
her criticism of Servia’s actions which in turn 
show a Servian desire to become a strong enough 
nation to absorb Serb neighbors who are now 
part of Austria-Hungary. 

It will be remembered that Austria, backed 
by Great Britain, came first into the open with 
the demand for the Congress of Berlin (1878) in 
order to thwart Russia’s plan at that time for 
the creation of a Christian (Orthodox) Bulgarian 
state covering the larger part of the Macedonian 
territory which during the past year has been 
fought over by Balkan states. Rivalry of al- 
leged national interests of Austria and Russia in 
the Balkans, next door to both, has been so un- 
relenting that down to our own day it has been 
fairly safe to interpret most Balkan events in 
terms of machinations of one or the other. Even 
as we write the Parisian Journal Matin publishes 
what purport to be texts of secret agreements 
showing that the Balkan Alliance was Russia’s 
organization aimed at Austria-Hungary, which 
simply went off a little ahead of schedule time. 
The after-war between Balkan allies is conse- 
quently to be accounted for as Austria’s success- 
ful achievement in national self-defense! It mav 


be observed in passing that if such diplomatic 
use of Balkan nationalistic aspirations is verified 
Balkan people are in no mood to forgive any of 
their rulers who helped to mislead them. 

Italy, the third neighbor of the Balkans, 
whose unification ranks historically with that of 
the German empire in the nineteenth century, ap- 
pears to be all aflame with nationalistic ardor 
since the taking of Tripoli from the Turks. Vol- 
umes of poetry and prose express and fan it. 
They say that socialism has been scotched by it. 
Italian culture is to spread by Italian emigration 
protected by Italian arms, not the French method 
of exploitation by alien capitalists. The war 
“marks the birth of a new Italian national feel- 
ing, the real unification of the Italian people.” 
“The impetuous and bloody military conquest 
will soon be followed by the patient, fruitful 
penetration of civilization, and we will show the 
world in peace as well as in war that it was our 
right to bring back to Africa the glorious Roman 
Eagles and to resume our natural place on the 
other shore of the Mediterranean, the ‘Mare 
Nostrum,’ Our Sea.” 

The Near Eastern question has been defined 
as “the problem of filling up the vacuum created 
by the gradual disappearance of the Turkish Em- 
pire in Europe,”* What we seem to see is na- 
tionality in one guise or another causing the dis- 


appearance and filling the vacuum. Will the 


*The Ottoman Empire, 1801-1913. William Miller, A.M. 
(Oxon). Hon. LL.D. in the National University of Greece. 
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King Ferdinand (Saxe-Coburg-Goiha), 
52 years old, ruler since 1887 


Great Powers give the Balkan States a fairer 
chance to develop as independent nations under 
constitutional governments than they have given 
Turkey-in-Europe? Will they even give another 
chance to Turkey-in-Asia? Great Britain and 
Russia very quickly proceeded to squelch the 
nationalistic movement in Persia-in-Asia by as- 
serting respective “spheres of influence,” as Mr. 
Morgan Shuster, the ousted American Director 
General of Finances has testified. 

It will be most interesting to watch and com- 
pare the working out of the principle of nation- 
ality in newly-created Albania and in what is left 
of Turkey-in-Europe. Both are now approxi- 
(larger than Vermont, 
smaller than Belgium, as we have already seen). 
Kuropean journals have estimated the population 
within the new boundaries as about equal, some- 
where in the neighborhood of 2,000,000, though 
it is doubtful if Albania has half that number. 
Until after the Balkan wars the language of the 
times knew no Albanian nation and practically 
denied that there was a Turkish nation in Europe 
worthy the name. 


mately the same size 


At the moment Turkish nationalistic propa- 
ganda seems to be in the ascendant at Constanti 
nople, despite the fact that since the advent of 
the reform party in 1908, with restoration of 
constitution, parliament and cther paraphernalia 
of nationality, big Christian nations like Austria 
and Italy, and little Christian nations like Bul- 





Queen of Bulgaria, Eleonore of Reuss, 
Germany, second wife 


garia and the rest, have helped—themselves, not 


Turkey to become a nation. Young Turk fac- 
tions in authority for so short a time claim that 
they have not been given a fair show, that di- 
plomacy and the army were caught in a state of 
transition, which will not happen again. The 
reactionary attitude is as usual; we told you so; 
what’s the use? Definite measures of reform in 
tax-collecting have been enacted, and foreign ex- 
perts have been imported in connection with ad- 
ministrative problems besides military reorganiza- 
tion. Preponderate Moslem population in the 
restricted territory outside Constantinople may 
be an advantage; saving Adrianople recovered 
considerable prestige; the diplomacy of Turkey- 
in-Europe, representing Turkey-in-Asia also, is 
still vastly more important than that of any of 
her non-Moslem neighbor states in the 
peninsula. 


salkan 
But Turkey’s financial insolvency, 
and the fact that she still holds the Key of the 
Bosphorus, so long wanted by aggressive con- 
tinental Powers, will continue to mark her as 
prey for their national appetite. 

Turning to Albania we see European Pow 
ers apparently pursuing a very different policy, 
namely, forcing artificially the growth of a na 
tionality-plant. In the mountain clans of Al 
bania, descendants of native stock antedating the 
Greeks in the peninsula—comparable perhaps to 
Scotch Highlanders or Kentucky mountaineers 
in respect to their untamed spirit of indepen- 
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dence, individual prowess with weapons, family 
feuds, and struggle with hardships of isolated 
life—with whose chieftains neither Turkey nor 
any of the Balkan states had sufficiently reckoned 
in their contest, the Powers discover a nation in 
embryo. This is especially interesting, for con- 
trast with outlawed Turkey and for comparison 
with the nationalistic claims of all the other 
Balkan states. 

Heretofore Albanians have had a European 
reputation as Highland raiders on Lowland 
neighbors, bandits toward travelers, clans war- 
ring between each other; quite lacking in unity 
save that of an insurrectionary attitude against 
Turkish or any other governmental order or au- 
thority than the tribal form. Much of the region 
has been inaccessible to European visitors ; avail- 
able books and newspaper correspondence repre- 
sent the general conclusion that here is a sturdy, 
semi-civilized, soldierly people, though by no 
measure of tradition, habit, institutions or ex- 
perience a nation. 


On the other hand an Albanian nationalist 
gives us nearly every kind of argument that one 
can hear put forth in any of the other Balkan 
states to substantiate a valid claim to recognition 
as a nation. Read this brief catalog: 

Albanian forefathers were the Pelasgians, 
the most ancient migrants to the Balkan penin- 
sula, dividing into Illyrian, Macedonian, and 
Epirot tribes. Think of Philip of Macedon, 
Alexander the Great, Pyrrhus, as their descend- 
ants, not Greek. 

Subdued by Romans 168 B. C.; 


invaded by 
Goths, Serbs, Bulgarians, 


Normans, but re- 


tained the'r own Aryan language and their own 
customs. 

Kingdom revived by hero Scanderberg for 
23 years after Turkish conquest of 1453. Sub- 
sequent centuries of suffering under Turkish 
rule. 

Albanian National League of Prizzen de- 
manded autonomy at Congress of Berlin (1878), 
more than half their country being assigned to 
other Balkan states by the Russo-Bulgarian 
planned treaty of San Stephano. 

About half of Southern Albania saved from 
Greece when International Commission fixed 
boundary. 

Fought but defeated over Montenegrin ex- 
tension of frontier (1880). 

To crush nationalistic spirit, Turks forbade 
use of Albanian language even in letters, and 
exiled leaders. 

Albanians co-operated with Young Turks 
(1903) to overthrow Sultan Abdul Hamid, on 
promise of educational and religious freedom, 
roads, schools and hospitals. 

In 14 months of new régime held four na- 
tional congresses, founded 66 national clubs, 34 
day schools, 24 night schools, 15 literary socie- 
ties, 3 musical societies, 4 printing presses, and 
II newspapers. 

Met by “Turcification” policy of force and 
courtmartials, which produced Albanian insur- 
rections of 1910, 1911 and 1912 resulting in 
grant of nationalistic demands by Turkish gov- 
ernment, such as limitation of military service to 
European Turkey, use of Albanian language in 
schools, founding of new colleges and agricul- 
tural schools, judicial, commercial and official 
reforms, development of public improvements, 
amnesty for insurrectionists, and indemnity for 
buildings destroyed in military operations. 

“Turkey by granting these demands of the 
Albanians made the national existence of Al- 





Parliament House (Sobranje), Sofia 
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King Constantine of Greece, 45 years old, ruler sinc: 
the assassination of his father, King George, March 
18, 1913 


bania a possibility, including in it the four west 
ern vilayets of Turkey, which would have de- 
prived the Allies and especially Servia, Greece 
and Montenegro of the territory they dreamt 
of taking.” 

Such southern cities as Kortcha (Koritza) 
and Janina, now claimed by Greece, are as much 
Albanian as Skutari in the north. Kortcha has 
been an active Albanian nationalist center; 
Janina was recognized as Albanian by the Con 
gress of Berlin, the present Greek claim being a 
political stretch of Greek Orthodox Church au 
thority.* 

That an 


of dramatic 


Albanian “nation” should be born 


Balkan 


was an 


wars bv other states for 


their national existence unexpecte | 
dénouement 


On paper Albanian claims, based 


on the principle of nationality, repeat those of 
Bulgaria, Greece, Servia, and Montenegro to such 


an extent that only by stultifving resort to force 

*Summarized from statements of C. A. Dako, whose wife, 
a@ graduate of the American School for Girls at Constantinople, 
Girls at 


has carried on for 20 years the Albanian School for 


Kortcha, recently closed by the Greeks 


Queen Sophia of Greece, Sister of German Emperor 


shall 
run into many of the conflicting claims of na- 


of arms could they set them aside. We 


tional interests as we journey along. 
Here we note that Great Powers take the 
to provide leading strings for Al- 


An American 


opportunity 
banian development of nationality. 
wonders why it is necessary that independent Al- 
bania should have a foreign Prince to support.* 
The institution of royalty seems to us a kind of 
vested interest in the business of nation-making 
whose strength is as amazing as its services are 


overestimated. But the form of a Principality 


has been decreed as the next step for this least 


promising candidate for nationhood under 


Euro- 
It does not require a prophet to 
that the 


Commission of Control, and other leading strings 


pean auspices 


predict cost of royalty, International 


*Prince William is of near-succession to the Dutch throne 
and a captain in the German Army. He is an Evangelical 
Protestant, whereas it has been estimated that there are 200,000 
Greek Moslems in 


Catholics, «4 x Orthodox, and _ 1,000,000 


Albania 
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(army organization and armament, for instance), 
in addition to machinery of local government and 
public improvements, will call for foreign loans 
and a national debt—such is the approved way 
to autonomy, “independence,” national “power.” 

Without cataloguing the inherent obstacles 
to the rise of Albania in the national scale,— 
Professor Albert Bushnell Hart calls it “a 
shadow commonwealth’’—we again observe that 
alleged national interests of the Powers which 
proved the mainstay of “reactionary” Turkey now 
have “progressive” Albania in leash. Over in 
Bulgaria, so much further advanced in the na- 
tion class now than Albania, you may be re- 
minded of this pertinent story: In 1887 when 
the regent Stambolov, the strongest Bulgarian 
nationalist, greeted their then new “Prince” Fer- 
dinand of Coburg, Vienna-born, he said: “So 
long as you labor for the liberty and independence 
of the country you will enjoy the support of the 
people and the army.” 

We are not disposed to judge Balkan people 
too severely either in war or peace as they 
emerge from medievalism. Europe has set them 
the example of aggrandizement by atrocious war 
and organized methods of exploitation in peace 
in order to become “nations.” In the final an- 
alysis physical force-at-arms is no less the cur- 
rent test of “powers” than less powerful states. 
Contrast with this the idea of a nation as a state 
of the common mind of its people, a jurisdiction 
of service to the chief public needs of man: 
“justice, conservation, education, sanitation and 
peace.” Conceive of nationality as a spiritual 
principle most effective where most free from 
the need of force to conduct national affairs.* 
The Balkan situation reveals to us the touch of 
these newer ideals of civilization under modern 
world conditions, however confused it may be in 
the tangle of prevalent force-ideals of nations. 

One is constantly struck with the fact that 
“nationality” means very different things to dif- 
ferent sets of men over here. Greek, Bulgarian, 
Serb, Albanian, exaggerate a race basis for it. 
Catholic and Orthodox hierarchies stretch re- 
ligious tape-measures for it, while Orthodox 
Moslem will say it is only another name for 
infidelity and greed. Though royal and other 
privileged classes may treat it as a thing to be 
utilized, not let loose to develop too soon or too 
much, you find people everywhere assuming that 


*“America’s Conquest of Europe.”” David Starr Jordan. 


it means more self-government, more democracy, 
more human freedom. 

While royalty and military glory (and 
shame) are the signs of would-be national power 
first to catch the eye in the Balkans, one who 
looks there for evidences of the world-wide 
democratic movement will be strangely stirred. 
Characterizations of the Servians as the Irish of 
the Balkans, the Bulgarians as the Japs of the 
Near East and the Greeks as the Yankee jingoes 
of the Mediterranean, convey just enough part 
truth to be suggestive of conspicuous traits of 
these peoples. 

The Servians have often been described as 
“the most democratic people in Europe.” Suc- 
cessive constitutions have been liberalized, the 
King is a native constitutional monarch. Singing 
of ballads, chiefly concerning the Servian hero, 
Kralyevich Marko, kept national spirit alive un- 
der oppression. The independent peasant-farmer 
owning small parcels of land, neither rich nor 
poor, grouped in communistic villages for social 
and practical co-operative service, forms the bulk 
of the population. Village municipal autonomy, 
preserved even under Turkish rule, served as. 
school of politics. The compulsory school sys 
tem, open to both boys and girls, is free from 
Kindergarten to University. All teachers, men 
and women (married preferred) are employed 
by government at equal pay, on life tenure, en- 
titled to pensions after service. English, French 
and German are taught in the public schools. 
Co-operative ownership marks the introduction 
of the few carpet factories in the development 
of weaving and other home industries. Outside 
capital is invested in railroads. Union of all 
Serbs, including millions now under Austria, in 
an independent Servia extending to the Medi- 
terranean, is the national ambition. To Servia, 
Montenegro is a brother, in economic bondage 
as a buffer state against Austria and Italy. 

The Bulgarians are more sturdy than their 
Servian cousins; they originally subdued Slav 
predecessors in the peninsula but assimilated 
traits. Tartar “put iron tonic into Slavic blood.” 
Claims of old time Serb occupation of territory 
from the Baltic to the Mediterranean are ap- 
proximated by claims of Bulgarian Czardom 
from the Danube to the Aegean. Prince Marko 
is their ballad hero, too, lover of nature, virile, 
less refined, adapted to the Bulgarian spirit fos- 
tered by bard, patriot-outlaw and monk. Since 
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Queen Pauline Elizabeth Ottolie Louise of Roumania 
(“Carmen Sylva”) 


the projected Greater Bulgaria of 1878 failed to 
be approved by the Powers the rural democracy 
of a Principality has demonstrated a capacity for 
organized national progress truly amazing. In 
“Great Assembly” universal suffrage was adopt- 
ed in 1879. Education is free and compulsory, 
including some 4,000 elementary schools, 155 
technical and other schools (three agricultural), 
292 lower middle class schools, 27 gymnasia, with 
the National University at Sofia at the head of 
the system. Under Ferdinand graduates of 
Robert College and the American School for 
Girls at Constantinople have become leaders of 
their people. State and co-operative agencies aid 
the small farmers; the agricultural bank de- 
velopment is extensive. Forestry measures, 
handicraft workmen’s societies assisted by state 
loans, workingmen’s pensions, and shop sanita- 
tion laws are noteworthy. Sofia, the capital, re- 
built and beautified, is a modern city. With rail- 
way development, Varna is a growing modern 
port on the Black Sea, and Bourgas is a second 
port. Foreign capital has been secured for in- 
dustrial development and the military establish- 
ment, military service being made a universal 
duty of citizenship. The efficiency of the mili- 
tary arm in the war of the allies against Turkey 
cannot be gainsaid; recovery from later reverses 
will test other national qualifications. 


King Charles (Karl von Hohenzollern) of Roumania, 
74 years old, ruler since 1866 


It is rather startling to be seriously informed 
that what was “Macedonia” has long been honey- 
combed with democracy in preparation for the 
day of freedom from Turkish misrule. The 
Macedonian Committee system—sometimes cor- 
rupted by outside national interests and _be- 
trayed by leaders—it is explained, was nothing 
short of a real referendum system by which the 
Macedonian people exercised and expressed 
their will as best they could sub rosa. The hand 
of all the civilized nations being against them, 
even missionaries were fair game for ransom 
when voluntary contributions to funds for main- 
taining the system were exhausted. 

The Greeks of today may be said to typify 
that individualistic intellectual ferment which 
Western European civilization inherited from 
Greeks of old. Athens, with scarcely 300 houses 
in 1830, has become a distinctly modern city- 
capital, with museums and educational establish- 
ments, both university and polytechnic. Piraeus 
is its modernized harbor port. First of the 
peninsular states to be absolved from Turkish 
dependency in 1828-9, Greece has been a culture 
propagandist rather than a militant force in the 
Near East. Heirs to the highest culture and 
more eager than their neighbors, Greek lan- 
guage, mercantile fleet, and church politics have 
been deemed important instruments of national 
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progress. Intellectual culture is a mark of mer- 
chant families, including colonists on the scat- 
tered Greek islands, and representatives abroad. 
Wide diffusion of Greeks outside a rugged native 
land is suggestive. The “Athenian coffee house 
discussion” is proverbial. Government is a free 
constitutional monarchy with a single chamber 
parliament, manhood suffrage, and direct ballot. 
Foreign experts have been freely employed for 
administrative and military organization. Com- 
pulsory education, village primary schools, town 
high schools, libraries and teachers’ colleges, 
government instructors in farming and stock 
raising, and agricultural stations have been in- 
augurated. Lack of fuel, waterpower or capital 
has retarded large industrial development. The 
nationalistic claims of the multifarious Greek 
press based on results of the Balkan wars are 
notably colored by allegations that Bulgarian 
“varnish of civilization is but skin deep, it cannot 
conceal the coarse material underneath.” 
Roumania, larger and more populous than 
any other Balkan state before and since the recent 
wars, lost nothing by keeping out of the first and 
gained territory by military occupation during 
the second. By this opportunist policy com- 
paratively little attention has been attracted to a 
country and people whose rapid development is 
remarkable. Racial origin is disputed as between 
aborigines and Roman colonists; they speak a 
Latin tongue. They early elected lords or “hos- 
podars” as rulers, an assembly voted a constitu- 
tion in 1866 by universal suffrage and they chose 
a Hohenzollern for prince. Another assembly of 
representatives proclaimed independence in 1877, 
recognized by Europe in 1880, the prince being 
crowned King Carol in 1881. The constitution is 
one of the most liberal in Europe; graded prop- 
erty, professional, and educational qualifications 
for direct and indirect voting are established. 
Cereals are the chief product ; measures for agri- 
cultural development include land-release system 
and rural banks. The peasants are “better housed 
than the average agricultural laborer in England 
or Germany.” State forests and forestry are im- 
portant. Since the earlier upbuilding of the army, 
most of the large foreign loans have gone into 
the system of state railroads and road improve- 
ment. Developments of the terminal port of 
Constanza on the Black Sea, as well as lower 
Danube facilities of commerce increase in im- 


portance. Bucharest, the modernized capital, is 
appropriately styled “The Paris of Southeast 
Europe.” It is by far the largest city in the Bal- 
kans outside Constantinople. $10,000,000 a year 
is now being spent on educational development 
which lagged behind other progress, but has had 
the compulsory, specialized, and flourishing 
University-topped features. A divorce rate of 
I in 25 marriages and an excess of more than 
40 per cent. of births over deaths per year are 
noted. A fairly industrious and adaptable peo- 
ple, inclined to be spendthrift, they have been 
able to assert and maintain the right to steer 
their course from serfdom to their own type of 
nationalistic independence. 

Impressions of lands and peoples thus re- 
corded have obviously come from looking for 
that elusive but active principle of nationality 
which seems to have so many variants in applied 
civilization. 

It is frequently pointed out that emigration 
to the United States* has had an important re- 
flex influence on the Balkan people. Immigrants 
take the promises of our “Declaration of Inde- 
pendence” seriously. Families and neighbors in 
the home countries attribute the progress and 
prosperity of their emigrant sons and friends to 
our.ideals and institutions of self-government. 
Correspondence, the newspapers, and visits home 
heighten the contrast between conditions there 
and in the United States. The extent of this in- 
fluence may be overestimated but it certainly 
augments the democratic tendencies which are at 
work everywhere in Europe. The return of 
thousands of men from the United States for 
army service in their native land was a phenom- 
enal feature of the Balkan wars. 

Another striking fact was brought out by 
the Balkan warfare. During the contest it fre- 
quently happened that earlier knowledge and 
clearer analysis of Balkan events was frequently 
in the hands of individuals and organizations of 
Balkanites in the United States than various 
European capitals or correspondents at the front 
seemed able to obtain. Under modern conditions 
of world-neighborhood the Balkans are not far 
away. 


*According to the census of 1910 foreign-born males of voting 
age in the United States included: From Greece 74,977, Rou- 
mania 27,836, Turkey 22,790, Bulgaria 9,673, Montenegro 4,520, 
Servia 3,321. 
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The End of the Hetch-Hetchy Fight 


Contrary to the hopes or expectations of 
many lovers of natural beauty and advocates of 
conservation, the so-called Hetch-Hetchy bill 
passed the Senate and received the approval of 
President Wilson. 

The measure grants a public water supply 
to San Francisco at the expense of public re- 
creation and the attractiveness of a public do- 
main—at least such is the earnest contention of 
scores of disinterested and thoughtful men. It 
must be admitted, however. that not a few sincere 
conservationists and high-minded citizens did not 
share the apprehension and objections of the op- 
ponents of the bill. The President in signing the 
measure, referred to this difference of opinion and 
boldly took sides. His memorandum reads as 
follows : 

“The bill was opposed by so many public 
spirited men, thoughtful of the interests of the 
people and of fine conscience in every matter of 
public concern that I have naturally sought to 
scrutinize it very closely. I take the liberty of 
thinking that their fears and objections were not 
well founded. I believe the bill to be, on the 
whole, in the public interest, and I am the less 
uncertain in that judgment because I find it con- 
curred in by men whose best energies have been 
devoted to conservation and the safeguarding of 
the people’s interests, and many of whom nave, 
besides, had a long experience in the public ser- 
vice, which has made them circumspect in form- 
ing an opinion upon such matters.” 

The act gives San Francisco a valuable water 
supply site in the valley of the Tuolomne River 
in the northwestern section of the Yosemite Na- 
tional Park. The city is empowered to erect a 
huge dam, to flood government land, to con- 
struct conduits, buildings and a plant for the in- 
cidental production of water power. It is also 
empowered to take steps toward the protection of 
the site and prevention of damage or pollution of 
the water by tourists and visitors. 

The opponents of the measure have con- 
tended vigorously that San Francisco could ob- 
tain water sites elsewhere by paying fer them; 
that no community ought to be permitted to grab 
a beautiful part of a national park; that the 
precedent is a most dangerous one and absolutely 
antagonistic to the whole conservation policy of 
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the nation. The advocates of the measure, in- 
cluding Secretary Lane, a strong conservationist, 
and Mr. Pinchot, another leader in the con- 
servation and anti-monopoly movement, have con- 
tended that the grant would not affect the beau- 
ties and attractions of any accessible part of the 
Yosemite, and that an astute water monopoly 
had worked up sentiment among artists and 
others against a project that was entirely legiti- 
mate and proper. The great majority of the 
newspapers in the east and middle west opposed 
the bill, and it is safe to say that the lovers of 
nature and beauty, on a referendum, would have 
everwhelmingly condemned it. 

Still, the question was far from being one- 
sided, and the honesty and public spirit of the 
minority of the conservationists that favored the 
project must be candidly recognized. It is this 
minority that saved the bill in Congress and in 
the White House. 


++ 


The Greek-American Athletic Club of New York 
will send not less than eight men to Athens next spring 
to compete in the international games to be held in 
connection with the coronation of King Constantine. 
Nick Gianakopolus, the crack distance runner, will go 
back home in time to have five weeks’ training on the 
Marathon Athens road. 

++ 


Book Selling and the Trust Law 


The question of patents and copyright privi- 
leges—that is, of legal monopolies established 
for the benefit of the public, to encourage inven- 
tion and discovery—has given the courts much 
trouble in recent years, since the national anti- 
trust act has been “revivified” by the rule of 
reason. One Supreme Court decision in a patent 
case was hotly denounced by a minority of the 
court as dangerous and anti-social, for it was 
held that the owner of a patented article had the 
right to restrain trade in other articles provided 
they were in some natural or definite way at- 
tached to, or connected with, the patented article. 
“If you want my patented article,” the owner 
might say, “you must buy of me and my agents, 
and of no one else, these or those articles that 
I choose to sell in connection with it.” The Su- 
preme Court has attempted to modify and limit 
this decision in later cases, and it is generally felt 
that soon it will practically be reversed. 
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What is regarded as a far-reaching and 
radical decision on the other side was that re- 
cently rendered in the so-called Macy book case. 
This was the case of a New York department 
store which bought books from publishers at net 
prices and sold them to the public at reduced 
prices, either as “bargains’’ on certain days, as 
a means of attracting custom, or as a general 
policy. An association of publishers vigorously 
fought this practice and decided to boycott the 
store, or to refuse to sell books to it. An injunc- 
tion was sought to restrain the publishers, col- 
lectively and individually, from “restraining 
trade” by maintaining such an agreement against 
the store in question. 
the Superior Court finally decided that the pub- 


After many vicissitudes, 


lishers were violating the trust law and ordered 
the issuance of the injunction. The opinion of 
the court said: 

No more than the patent statute was the 
copyright act intended to authorize agreements 
in unlawful restraint of trade and extending to 
monopoly in violation of the specific terms of 
the Sherman law, which is broadly designed to 
reach all combinations in unlawful restraint of 
trade and tending, because of agreements or 
combinations entered into, to build up and per- 
petuate monopolies. 

Legally, this is final. The effect of the de- 
cision is to enable any one who has purchased 
patented or copyrighted articles to sell them be- 
low cost, or at any price he may see fit. But the 
effect on the book market, and on publishing 
generally, is a matter of deep concern to many 
lovers of letters. The desirability of book stores 
in small places is admitted; the decay of the 
book store has been a subject of discussion for 
years. If department stores may undersell the 
book store and cut prices as a means of advertis- 
ing other things, what chance has the small book 
dealer? True, the department store deals largely 
in fiction, cheap editions of classics and popular 
books. Still, this competition is often a serious 
factor in a community. Publishers and editors 
believe that the trust act ought to be amended 
so as to enable independent or co-operating pub- 
lishers to control their respective net prices. 
What Congress will think of such a proposal, no 
one can tell with confidence. 


There are nearly 2,000 Mohammedans resident in 
London, the majority, of course, being natives of India, 
who are merchants or law students, though some are 
Britons. These followers of Mohammed plan to erect 
a new and splendid $500,000 mosque, modeled on that 
of Delhi. 


Evolution of Welfare Work 


Some months ago the federal Department ot 
Labor published a report of a special investiga- 
tor on the welfare work that is being done in our 
factories and shops. Many such establishments 
had been visited and studied. The report was, 
on the whole, very favorable. It showed that 
much of the welfare work was benevolent and 
spontaneous. The attitude of the employés was 
rather critical in some places, but that was not 
altogether surprising. The work was commend 
ed, but the report pointed out that certain welfare 
matters ought not to depend on the benevolence 
of the employer, but should be prescribed by the 
government. Where the line is to be drawn 1s 
a question that will be answered by time and 
public sentiment. Certain it is that the state is 
bound to regulate more and more conditions that 
affect the health and safety of the wage-workers, 
especially the women and minors in industry. 


Yet there will always be room for spon- 
taneous and voluntary welfare work. There are 
things that legislatures cannot order, but which 
the generosity or enlightened self-interest of the 
employer will increasingly prompt them to pro- 
vide for their employés. Nay, employers will do 
welfare work more and more in co-operation 
with their employés. This policy is more demo- 
cratic and more successful, for no antagonism or 
suspicion arises under it. In short, welfare work 
in industry is evolving and will continue to evolve 
and to assume improved forms. 

Here is a description, reproduced from an 
official report of the most advanced form of 
welfare work known in the country. It is an 
account of the plan adopted by the Boston de- 
partment store of William Filene’s Sons Com~ 
pany: 

An association of employés known as the 
Filene Co-operative Association takes complete 
charge of this betterment work. 

According to the constitution of this organi- 
zation, its purpose is “to give members a voice 
in their government, to create and sustain a just 
and equitable relation between employer and em- 
ployé, to increase efficiency and to add to social 
opportunities. Every employé has voting power. 
The administrative officers of the association con- 
sist of a council, composed of a president, vice- 
president, secretary, treasurer, and seven others. 
They are elected by the association to hold office 
for one year. The council directs all the work of 
the association and makes the necessary rules 
and regulations. A majority vote against any 
rule nullifies it, petition of 4 per cent of the mem- 
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bership having caused the question to be put to 
a vote. 

The association, through its council, has 
still larger powers. The council can-initiate or 
amend or cancel a rule of the store. If five-sixths 
of the council are in favor of a rule and it is not 
vetoed by the general manager it goes into effect 
within a week. In case of a veto by the store 
authorities a cwo-thirds vote of the members in 
a mass meeting can pass the rule over the veto. 
This right was exercised not long ago with re- 
spect to the apparel of employés while in the 
store. The council made a rule that employes 
wear black and white in winter. The board of 
managers of the store wanted them to wear all 
black. The members of the association upheld 
their council and voted over the heads of the 
store management to wear white and black. 

The council elects annually a counselor, who 
takes the place generally accordéd to welfare 
secretary. This person co-operates with them, 
making monthly reports, and is by reason of the 
office a member of all committees, in this way 
keeping in touch with all the activities of the 
association. Through a finance committee the 
association administers its own finances. The 
Filene company has given the association shares 
of the former’s stock, which yields it a revenue 
independent of receipts from other sources. 

One of the most important features of the 
association’s work is the arbitration board, which 
operates somewhat after the manner employed 
in the Chicago clothing manufactory of Hart, 
Schaffner & Marx. This board consists of one 
member from each section of the store, elected 
by secret ballot, and of one member from the 
record office and one from the general offices of 
the store. The aim, of course, is to adjust any 
differences between an employé and the firm, or 
between two employés in store matters. In case 
of dismissal, when the board is appealed to and 
votes for reinstatement by a two-thirds majority 
the employé is forthwith reinstated. In any other 
case, such as deduction of salary, a majority 
vote of the board is sufficient to make the firm 
execute its orders. As this mechanism involves 
getting together a number of persons to consti- 
tute a quorum, a smaller special arbitration board 
of three members may be appointed at the request 
of the appellant, upon the written order of the 
chairman of the regular board. The appellant 
names one member, the defendant another and 
the two together a third, who is chairman. The 
proceedings are in due form and the decision of 
this board is final. More than 500 cases have 
come up before this arbitration board. 

A deposit and loan bureau, an insurance so- 
ciety, facilities for comfort and recreation of 
employés, measures for sustaining health, the se- 
curing of coal and other necessities at cost or less 
than retail prices; women’s and men’s clubs, and 
a profit sharing plan are among the other activi- 
ties maintained by this workers’ association. 


Accident Compensation and Social 
Justice 


Nothing illustrates more strikingly the 
change that has come over the spirit of society 
in recent years, and the progress of what is called 
social justice, than the spread of the idea of 
proper and prompt compensation of wage-earners 
for accidents and disability caused in the course 
of employment. 

New York has just enacted an advanced 
compulsory compensation law, which applies to 
all hazardous trades. The legislature was almost 
unanimous, and so was the press. The rates of 
compensation fixed by the law are the highest in 
the country, and while this feature was criticized, 
the general opinion was that the other states 
would have to raise their respective rates, and 
that New York ought not to come down. The 
New York act contains many other progressive 
provisions, including one for co-operation in ac- 
cident prevention on the part of employers, labor 
and the state. 

In order to remove legal obstacles to the 
enactment of this law the state Constitution had 
to be amended. It was so amended in November 
last. In other states compulsory compensation 
acts were adopted under old Constitutions, and 
the courts, under the influence of the spirit of 
the period, sustained them. 

A few years ago even optional compensa- 
tion for industrial accidents was a new and radi- 
cal idea. Compulsory compensation was hardly 
thought of; it was “confiscation” and “violation 
of property rights.” But sounder doctrines 
forged their way to the front with gratifying 
rapidity. It was realized that it was cruel and 
unfair to place the burden of accidents, and re- 
sulting ill health and poverty, on labor, and that 
such a policy meant pauperism, bitterness, an. 
unrest. It was realized that accident compensa- 
tion ought to be charged upon industry—that is, 
upon consumers or society at large. And this 
rational principle underlies all the recent legisla- 
tion on the subject. 

Here is a summary of the legislation in 
question from a contemporary: 

States have work- 
men’s compensation laws in effect: 
Maryland, California 
Ohio have laws which went into effect January 1. 
The following states have enacted optional laws: 
California, Connecticut, Illinois, Iowa, Kansa;, 


Three compulsory 


Arizona, 
and 


Washington. and 
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Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
Nevada, New Hampshire, New Jersey, Ohio, 
Oregon, Rhode Island, Texas, West Virginia, and 
Wisconsin. 

The optional or semi-compulsory statutes de- 
prive employers of common-law defences that 
used to deprive labor of compensation in most 
of the cases, such defences as fellow-servant’s 
negligence, contributory negligence, deliberate as- 
sumption of the risk of one’s employment. With- 
out the benefit of these defences the employer 
generally finds it to his advantage to pay com- 
pensation fixed by law instead of resorting to liti- 
gation. Thus even the optional laws are a long 
step toward justice and economy. But the de- 
mand is becoming louder and louder for compul- 
sory compensation, at least in hazardous trades. 
The courts are expected to uphold such laws 
more and more readily in obedience to the new 
social conscience. 

++ 


The Pan-German press in Germany criticizes the 
penuriousness of German-Americans who have seat 
only $1,500 to the national fund for the promotion of 
military and naval aviation compared to $14,000 from 
the few Germans in Brazil and $33,000 from Germans 
throughout South America. 


++ 
“Peopleizing”’ the Best Music 


We have written before and must recur to 
a movement which would have seemed Utopian 
not many years ago, now gathering momentum 
itt many parts of the country. It is a movement 
for the democratization of the most elevated and 
beautiful music, classical, romantic or modern, 
played or sung in our great cities. The people 
seem to be ready to respond to such a movement ; 
many leading musicians are eager to take part in 
it, realizing that music, the most universal and 
most human of the arts, cannot remain aristo- 
cratic without degenerating into the bizarre and 
the decadent. The musicians want larger, more 
enthusiastic and less sophisticated audiences ; they 
are desirous of extending the gospel of good mu- 
sic to the masses. Thanks to the co-operation of 
musicians, music lovers and citizens of public 
spirit, some notable things have already been ac- 
complished. We have already described the New 
York Century Opera Company, which gives opera 
in English. The patronage is gratifying in every 
way, and the work of the company is meeting 
with full appreciation. The City Club is proud of 
its achievement in this unusual sphere, and it has 
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reason to be proud. The scheme should find imi- 
tators in other large cities. 

We have also referred to the fact that two 
of New York’s leading symphony orchestras have 
consented to give series of concerts for the work- 
ing people and others of limited means at very 
low prices. The concerts are to be in every re- 
spect equal to those generally given to limited 
circles and students of music. Wherever there 
is a good symphony orchestra, it should be deemed 
alike a duty and a pleasure to minister to the 
many as well as to the few, and to give at least 
one series of concerts at really popular prices. 
The same is true of choral societies and of ora- 
torio clubs. The concerts might be given in school 
assembly rooms, in field houses of public parks, 
or in churches and public halls. This would re- 
duce or eliminate the rent charge. 

But there are cities that have no symphony 
orchestras. What of them? Milwaukee has 
come forward with an answer to this question. 
The musicians have organized an orchestra on a 
co-operative basis and are giving good concerts at 
low prices in order to cultivate musical taste and 
create a demand for a permanent orchestra. The 
musicians take what the receipts yield and are 
content to wait. This is good policy and may 
prove to be good business in the long run. 

Women’s clubs are doing good work in such 
music extension, and there is hardly a case where, 
given proper publicity and a civic spirit, the en- 
terprise fails. “More and better music for the 
masses” is not merely a cry for more entertain- 
ment. It is a cry for socialization and democrati- 
zation of art, for the cultivation of the love of 
beauty and culture. Good music counteracts 
various evil influences, influences that not only 
undermine individual character, but separate and 
disorganize families and communities. And good 
music brings beauty and sunshine into the home 

and the individual soul. 


++ 


The exchange of professors between Japan and 
America has already aroused interest and enthusiasm 
in both countries. The visit of Dr. Nitobe to the United 
States in 1912 will not soon be forgotten: nor will the 
popularity of Dr. Hamilton Wright Mabie in Japan be 
without good effect. This year it is again America’s 
turn. Dr. Shosuke Sato will come to this country in 
January to lecture at seven universities, the University 
of Virginia,.the University of North Carolina, Johns 
Hopkins, Brown University, the University of Illinois, 
the University of Minnesota. The lectures will treat in 
general of the progress in Japan during the last fifty 
years. 
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The striking illustration used on the cover 
of this issue of The Chautauquan is a typical 
Bulgarian view, from the personal collection of 
photographs made in Bulgaria by Mr. Herbert 
L. Bridgman of the Brooklyn Standard-Union. 

* * * 

The Chautauquan seeks to cultivate taste and 
good habits in book reading. Its guidance 
through the maze of new books which clamor 
for public attention is appreciated by many read- 
ers, who find the weekly “Talk about Books” of 
special value in keeping track of volumes worth 
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while to them. For these reviews we command 
the services of a large number of experts an: 
specialists in the subjects represented by the new 
books. 


We are sure that readers of Chautauqua 
Course books this year will be interested to hear 


what some “outsiders” have to say regarding 
, 4 $ 


their quality: 


“The Message of Greek Art,” by H. H. 
Powers, is an unusual and inspiring book that 
pours into the reader's mind all the freshness and 
vitality of spirit that cleared the Athenian vision 
when from its beginnings in the Kingdom of 
Minos, a glorious art burst into full flower along 
the Egean. It places Greek art in its proper per- 
spective against the background of Greek civiliza- 
tion; it insists that art, remote or modern, that 
endures springs from ethics that can be charac- 
terized as “sweetness and light”—a harmony of 
coordination, the perfection of the Greek prin- 
ciple of “nothing too much.” Greek art was a 
byproduct of the Greek “success at the task of 
living,” therefore the author thinks that before 
we lay the necessity of Greek syntax upon youth- 
ful minds, we should teach Greek art with its 
accompaniment of Greek history, ideals and civi- 
lization.—Review of Reviews. 


There has long been a need of a treatise 
that would explain the meaning of the evolution- 
ary theory and present its more significant facts 
and conclusions in a scientific and yet popular 
manner. The educated public able to appreciate 
such a book is rapidly increasing, and its interest 
in the problems of evolution is becoming more 
and more manifest. As yet there is little popu- 
lar scientific literature along this line that quite 
meets the need. The present book [Prof. S. C. 
Schmucker’s “The Meaning of Evolution”}, 
however, comes the nearest to doing so of any 
book with which the reviewer is acquainted. Pro- 
fessor Schmucker is evidently a man qualified 
by both training, experience, and point of view 
for the task he has performed. In the range 
and quality of his knowledge, in his keen dis- 
cernment of essentials, in his sympathy with the 
common understanding of men, and in his sim- 
ple, and yet exact style of presentation, he has 
given to current popular scientific literature a 
noteworthy book. * * * It would be hard 
to find a treatise upon scientific subjects that 
will do more good among the educated, and yet 
non-scientific, men and women than will this. 
To religious workers especially is it to be com- 
mended, for it will inform them and it will like- 
wise help them to think out their problems along 
lines which modern science is more and more 
clearly indicating—The Homiletic Review. 
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HE students of Beloit College have 
just issued and used at their De- 
cember Greek Play, a libretto bear'ng 
the title, Votes for Women. an English 
Version of Scenes from the Ecclesiasu- 
sae and the Themophoriazusae of Aris- 
tophanes, for the Twenty-third Dramatic 
Rendition of the Classical Department of 
Beloit College. 
Beloit, the south-Wisconsin town, likes 
to boast that she has seen and heard 
more Greek plays than any other city 
in America ;—and they are given in Eng- 
lish, understood and delighted in by the 
people, one of whom said: “An intel- 
lectual uplift to the community, an im 
pulse to classical culture, a course in elo- 
tution for the actors, a delightful en- 
tertainment—the Greek Play is all 
these.” This unique tradition of Beloit 
College has had an interesting evolu- 
tion during the past thirty years, re- 
minding one of the original growths of 
ancient festival drama from old Thesps 
to new Euripides 
elaboration. 


from simplicity to 
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Chorus, Antigone, 1896, Beloit 


Theodore Lyman Wright 


The first Beloit rendition of a classi- 
cal tragedy was but a students’ reading 
of original metrical translations in the 


quiet class-room of Professor Joseph 
Emerson. The little audience was a 
dignified group of the town’s aristoc- 


racy of scholars who brought with them 
their worn Greek texts of the Antigone 
to follow. They were content with the 


young actors, though most of these 
stood ‘n anachronistic American costume 
and read the great lines from the manu- 
scripts of their translations. Verisimili- 
tude was suggested only by a few staffs 
held by the “old men” and by a few re- 
ventured by 


luctant dramatic gestures 


the protagonist. Some simple, sincere, 
youthful 
choruses became beautiful when recited 
three tall 
stood for the fifteen chorus-singers of 
the Attic tribes. 


translations of Sophocles’ 


in concert by fellows who 


This recital of 1885 was succeeded in 
the three years immediately following 
by similar dignified readings in the Col- 


lege Chapel of The Eumenides, The 
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GREEK PLAYS AT BELOIT COLLEGE 


Prometheus, and The Seven against 
Thebes of Aeschylus. To the perform- 
ance of The Eumenides came the classi- 
cal students from a woman’s college of 
a neighboring city, and these visitors 
were invited to join in the final march 
of The Furies from their “orchestral” 
seats in the chapel’s front, while a mel- 
ody from the hymn book gave the march 
time. At 


crudeness 


incongruities and 
brought tragedy perilously 
near to comedy among the sophomore 


moments 


reciters; yet perhaps nothing in the 
development of 
Greek drama at Beloit could have more 
thoroughly delighted the Athenian 
themselves those first 
four tragedies presented unpretentiously 


for the their thought and 


later more elaborate 


dramatists than 
values of 
wording. 

In 1888 a new Professor of Greek, 
not at once venturing to rival these dig- 
nified academic renditions, determined, 
almost playfully, to invite the sophomore 
class in Greek Tragedy to read together 
on a picnic hillside the careful metrical 
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translations they had made while study- 
ing the Alcestis. A steam-launch carried 
an audience of not over thirty young 
people to the “Second Quarry” on Rock 
River's bank, where the theater was 
found ready—a variant on the Greek 
Cavea as described by Browning: 


“Our Kameiros theater, clean-scooped 
Out of a hilli-side, with the sky above 
And sea before our seats in marble 


” 


row. 





The play was Alcestis 
which in the satyric jollity of the Hera- 
the joy of 


ending fitted well into the glee of Amer- 


Euripides’ 


cles role and in its happy 
ican boys and girls keeping holiday in 
the forest. \ took the 


place both of scenery and of costumes; 


few shawls 


but the action of the young men among 


the column-like tree-trunks was not 


without serious purpose and classical 
picturesqueness 
In the course of the two following 


winters the sophomore class of the col 


lege invited their friends to social 
events at which the main entertainments 
were parlor recitations of Greek trage- 
The 
and the /phigenia among the Taurians 
Then for the first time the too 


forkedness of the 


dies Antigone was given again, 


modern 
trousered American 
costume was draped under a semblance 


The Chautauquan 


Greek Really 
quickly improvised drapings were just 
sheets purloined from dormitories. The 
Iphigenia in preparation spent a thimbled 
night in Greek 


of the himation. 


these 


sewing a meander of 


black braid on the border of his sheet 
robe. The Antigone prepared a sur 
prise for his instructor by appearing 


swathed in the sad, soft grace of black 
cheese-cloth, as well as by committing 


the Oedipus Tyrannus of Sophocles was 
given by the young men of the College 
in Chicago, in the hall then known ag 
Central Music Hall. 

On the morning after the Chicago 
performance the daily press of the city 
filled many columns with reports of the 
unusual “The hall comported 
with the spirit of the occasion, since 


event: 


the galleries were richly festooned with 





Chorus, 


Iphigenia at Aulis, Beloit, 190 


to memory the long successions of 


iambic verses. One wonders now how 


Sophocles and Euripides kept their true 
weight and sense amid such impromptu 
and insufficient preparations 


In 1893 the Alcestis 


was again pré 
sented, this time in the college audi 
torium before an invited audience of 
about 300. There the larger stage 
lowed room for some. simp! choral 


marches accompanied by bits of mod 


ern melody adapted by an unmts 
stage-manager. Rather too melodram 
ic was the setting of the funeral march 


at Pherae to the tune of “Oh, ve tears,’ 


and the stirring National Air of modern 
Greece was an anachronism when us¢ 


as royal music for Admetus’ praise 
Since 1893 the plays have been given as 
the Opera 


1895, 


entertainments in 


Beloit ; 


public 


House at and once, in 


the blue and white of modern Greece, 


while Greek flags interwoven with the 
Stars and Stripes were conspicuous. 
Che fashionable audience that witnessed 
the 


it was 


ever-varying panorama of 


from 


life, as 


seen day to day in the 


ancient city, bursting forth in uproar- 


ious applause greeted by the ringing 


yell of 100 Beloit students, was in no- 
table contradistinction to that which 
with sympathetic emotion watched the 


strange hgures in 


masks 


Athenian art; 


cothurni and 


during the golden age of 


for it was not attempted to copy the 


traditional style and the conventionali- 


ties of the costumes of Greek actors, 


but rather the historic dress of the 


Periclean age was represented.” 

Since 1895 Beloit has never presented 
its drama outside of the college town; 
but on each Dionysiac occasion there 
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Tutor and Clytemnestra, Electra, 1911 


comes something of a pilgrimage to the 
Beloit 
evolutions of the past twenty years have 


theater. There the continued 


been marked by greater exactness in 
archaeological detail of costumes and 
scenes. The varied tints of water-color 


and “crayola” have allowed complicated 
reproductions of old 
copied from ancient vases on inexpensive 
cheese-cloth, crépe flannel. The 
scene used in several plays has been the 
conventional palace-front of the Doric 
order, but for some of the tragedies of 
the Pelopidae an impressive reproduc- 
tion of the Mycenae lion-gate has made 


robe-borders as 


and 


a solemn background for the entrances 
of Electra and Clytemnestra; and by 
changing the lionesses, naively, for a 
Gorgon head in the portal-triangle the 
same ponderous gateway was made into 
a Hades’ Entrance for The Frogs of 
Aristophanes. The book debates of the 
followers of Dérpfeld and of Puchstein 
and Haigh in regard to the use of an 
elevated stage in the Greek theater has 
been subjected by the lad-actors at Beloit 
They 
tried plays with and without the raised 
stage. The audiences have been unani- 
mous in agreeing that those perform 


to laboratory experiment have 


ances have been most effective in which 
the episodes of the actors have been 
spoken from an especially erected stage 
built above the 
the chorus. The result has to everyone 
appeared truly sculpturesque and Hel- 


high dancing floor of 


lenic as the three speaking actors above 
pose 
long 
frieze of 


like statues on a pedestal whos« 
the 
dancers 


running 
Such 


base is adorned by 
the chanting 
an arrangement is, of course, far from 
tealistic, but not therefore to be reject- 


ed among the conventionalities of prim 


itive art. The communications of chor- 
us and actors in dialogue have gained 
rather than lost in emphasis through this 
artistic sundering of stage positions. 
The 


matter of 


chorus-music, has been a 
delightful 
under the direction of the choir-masters 
of the Quite 


been splendidly produced by 


too, 


experimentation 


effects 
the 
the 


music 


college modern 
have 
Mendelssohn's for 


use of score 


Antigone and Paine’s Harvard 
for the Oedipus. with orchestra accom- 
paniment. More archaic, however, has 
been the effect of simple melodies com- 
the the 


modes unison, to 


posed for occasions in weird 


Greek and sung, in 
flute accompaniment, as in the Beloit 
renderings of the Electra and the /phi- 
genia. 

A change came to the Beloit drama 
and an entire departure from Athenian 
precedent after the 


came co-edvcational about 


when, college be- 


fifteen years 
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were admitted to 
and “orchestra.” Need 
anyone believe that even Euripides him- 


ago, young women 


roles on stage 
self was too misogynistic to have de- 
lighted in knowing that simple-hearted 
senior-girls, their classics, 
could so identify themselves with his 
Electras, Alcestises, and Iphigenias? It 


devoted to 


is a pity that Sophocles died too soon 
that a lithe 
should one day become a chorus for his 


to know band of women 
Electra, copying drapery, pose and mo- 
tion from the very vase figures that he 
himself loved to look upon. 

A large public appreciates the bien- 
nial Greek Play at Beloit; only a few 
know intimately of the value in college 
life of the united endeavor of young 
men and women to produce so artistic 
The preparation of metrical 
the rehearsals of lines, of 
the devising of 
color schemes for costumes and of sys- 
tems of classical stage settings; and the 
study of pose and gesture among the 


a result. 
translations ; 


songs, and of dances, 


Greek casts are an education. 


THE SWALLOW 


Yes, thou, my pretty swallow, 
Dost make thy journey yearly; 
Thy nest in summer weaving, 
Unseen again in winter, 
Or at the Nile or Memphis. 
But Eros in my bosom 
His nest is ever weaving. 
One love is pledged already, 
And one is in the egg still, 
And one is only half hatched. 
And there’s a constant bustle, 
With the young ones always chirping. 
And the bigger Loves forever 
Are nourishing the smaller, 
And in their turn the nurslings 
Produce a brood of young ones. 
What course can then be taken? 
I have not strength sufficient 
So many Loves to banish. 
Anacreon. Translated by T. J. Arnold. 
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Electra, 1911 
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THE CLAUDIAN AQUEDUCT 


This aqueduct provides one of the city’s purest supplies of drinking wa- 


ter. 
built between 38 and 52 A. D. 


A branch carried water to the Palatine for the Emperor’s table. 


It was 


If we are to credit the tale that is told. the Emperor Claudius did not 


make a very imposing entrance when he assumed the imperial réle. 


The sol- 


diers who had at last rid the earth of the insane Caligula ransacked the palace 


to find the man who should succeed him. 


They seized him, trembling behind 


a door, and dragged him forth, to be ruler of the world. 


Perhaps Claudius was not so weak nor Caligula so insane. 


The former 


certainly lived to win a better reputation, while the great aqueduct which 
bears his name is a monument to his sagacity not only, but still more to that 
of his predecessor, by whom it was begun. 


THE CITY OF FOUNTAINS 


The play of fountains on every 
hand forms a characteristic and at- 
tractive feature of Rome today. 
From earliest times the Eternal City 
has enjoyed an abundant water sup- 
ply. First there were the springs of 
the primitive town. The famous 
spring in the Tullianum and _ the 
Fountain of Juturna, both flowing 
still, belong to this group 

Aqueducts came in toward the end 


of the fourth century B. C., when 
the blind Censor, Appius Claudius, 
built the Aqua Appia. Others were 


constructed during the Republic as 
need required. With the multiplica 
tion of thermal establishments under 
the Empire, the demand for water 
was enormously increased and many 


new aqueducts were constructed to 
meet it 
In the time of Constantine there 


were eleven great Thermae capable 
of accommodating their hundreds or 
their thousands, 926 smaller public 
baths, and over 1200 public fountains, 
to say nothing of the water furnished 
to private establishments of all 
Some of the baths had their 
supply. There were fourtee: 


sorts 
wh 


great 


aqueducts. The springs of most of 
them were in the Sabine Hills, hard- 
ly twenty miles distant, yet they 
often attained a length of forty miles 
and in one case the length exceeds 
sixty. This is partly due to the very 
indirect course chosen by the engin- 
eers, to enable them to maintain an 
even grade and avoid pressure. For 
a similar reason, for the last few 
miles before reaching the city, the 
aqueducts were generally carried on 
arches. The greater part was always 
underground 

It is estimated that these fourteen 
aqueducts delivered about one and 
three quarters million cubic meters 
of water per day. This would mean 
a per capita supply of over 400 gal- 
lons daily, supposing the population 
to have been about a million at that 


time. This is more than twice the 
amount that the modern city, well 
watered as it is, furnishes its citi- 
zens. Even old Father Tiber, with 


all his tawny flood, is said to meas 
only 


ure about one and one quarter 
million cubic meters per day, or one 
half million cubic meters less than 


the aqueducts of ancient Rome. 
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LIBRARY SHELF 


THE ERUPTION 


OF VESUVIUS, 79 A.D." 


PLINY 


You say that the lettert which I wrote 
to you at your request, describing the 
death of my uncle,t has you 
anxious to know not only the terrors, 
but also the distress I suffered while I 
remained behind at Misenum. I had, 
indeed, started to tell you of these, but 
then broke off. Well, though my mind 
shudders at the recollection, I will es- 
say the task. * * * 

For many days previous there had 
been slight shocks of earthquake, which 
were not particularly alarming, because 
they are common enough in Campania. 
But on that night the shocks were so 
intense that everything round us seemed 
not only to be disturbed, but to be tot- 
tering to its fall. My mother rushed 
into my bedchamber, just as I myself 
was getting up in order to arouse her, 
if she was still sleeping. We sat down 
in the courtyard of the house, which 
was of small size and lay between the 
sea and the buildings. * * * 

It was now the first hour of the day, 
but the light was still faint and weak. 
* * * Soon a black, fearful cloud of 
fiery vapor descended upon the earth 
and * * * covered the whole bay. 
It encircled Capree§ and hid it from 
sight, and we could no longer see the 
promontory of Misenum, Then my 
mother prayed, entreated, and com- 
manded me to fly as best I could, say- 
ing that I was young and could escape, 
while she was old and infirm, and would 
not fear to die, if she only knew that 
she had not been the cause of my death. 
I replied that I would not save myself 
unless I could save her too, and so, af- 
ter taking tight hold of her hand, I 
forced her to quicken her steps. She 
teluctantly obeyed, accusing herself for 
retarding my flight. Then the ashes 
began to fall, but not thickly. I looked 
back, and a dense blackness was roll- 
ing up behind us, which spread itself 
over the ground and followed like a 
torrent. “Let us turn aside,” I said, 


made 


*Letters, vi, 20. 

tThis refers to a previous letter addressed 
» Pliny’s friend, the famous historian Taci- 
us. 

tIn his anxiety to study more closely the 
extraordinary spectacle of the eruption, Pliny 
the Elder ventured too near the zone of dan- 
ger and em] 

$A small island off the Bay of Naples (the 
modern Capri). 


“while we can still see, lest we be 
thrown down in the road and trampled 
on in the darkness by the thronging 
crowd.” 

We were considering what to do, 
when the blackness of night overtook 
us, not that of a moonless or cloudy 
night, but the blackness of pent-up 
places which never see the light. You 
could hear the wailing of women, the 
screams of little children, and the 
shouts of men. Some were trying to 
find their parents, others their children, 
others their wives, by calling for them 
and recognizing them by their voices 
Some were commiserating their own 
lot, others that of their relatives, while 
some again prayed for death in sheer 
terror of dying. Many were lifting up 
their hands to the gods, but more were 
declaring that now there were no longer 
any gads, and that this night would 
last forever, and be the end of all the 
world. Nor were there wanting those 
who added to the perils by inventing 
new and false terror, for some said 
that part of Misenum was in ruins and 
the rest in flames, and though the tale 
was untrue, it found ready believers. 

A gleam of light now appeared, which 
seemed to us not so much daylight as a 
token of the approaching fire. The lat- 
ter remained at a distance, but the dark- 
ness came on again, and the ashes once 
more fell thickly and heavily. We had 
to keep rising and shaking the latter 
off us, or we should have been buried 
by them and crushed’ by their weight. 
I might boast that not one groan or 
cowardly exclamation escaped my lips, 
despite these perils, had I not believed 
that I and the world were perishing 
together—a miserable consolation, in- 
deed, yet one which a mortal creature 
finds very soothing. 

At length the blackness became less 
dense, and dissipated, as it were, into 
smoke and cloud. Then came the real 
light of day, and the sun shone out, but 
as blood-red as it is wont to be at its 
setting. Our still trembling eyes saw 
that everything had been transformed, 
and covered with a deep layer of ashes, 
like snow. Making our way back to 
Misenum, we refreshed our bodies as 
best we could, and passed an anxious, 
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troubled night, hovering between hope 
and fear. 


Y. W. CA. 


One of the most interesting pieces of 
work conducted among summer schools 
this past season was necessarily not in- 
cluded in the report of summer school 
work in the last Association Monthly. 
Miss Farquhar, student secretary for the 
Northeastern Field, represented the As- 
sociation at Chautauqua, New York. 
When it is realized that 50,000 people 
visit Chautauqua every season, and that 
of the 1,000 enrolled in the summer 
schools the majority are young women, 
it can be seen what it means to have 
the Association undertake to have itself 
felt in this institution. Miss Farquhar 
identified herself with the “School of 
Religion,” in whose building she held 
daily office hours. She also came and 
went among the girls at the “Women’s 
Club,” “The College Commons,” “The 
School of Physical Education,” etc. She 
was instrumental in establishing on the 
grounds two young women’s Bible class- 
es, one of which was formed especially 
for girls who, because they were em- 
ployed on the grounds as waitresses or 
in some other way, could not take ad- 
vantage of the regular program. It was 
found that so many people in attendance 
at Chautauqua were connected with the 
Association in one way or another that 
a reception was held for all members 
and friends of the Association. It will 
be remembered that Camp Chedwel was 
established just across the lake from the 
Chautauqua grounds. (Miss Jessie 
Field’s part in the Chautauqua program 
during the “social center week” aroused 
such interest in the camp that a connec- 
tion was maintained between it and 
Chautauqua Institution by bulletins, dis- 
tribution of literature, etc. The Chau- 
tauquan Daily was most courteous in 
giving space for all Association men- 
tion, and it is felt that innumerable peo- 
ple came to know about the 
Young Women’s Christian Association 
because they were at Chautauqua this 
summer.—Association Monthly, Decem- 
ber, 1913. 


more 


Three free scholarships in McGill 
University have been offered by the 
Grand Trunk Railway Company to rail- 
road employes under 21 years of age 
who desire a college education. The 
young men will be expected to work 
for the company during the vacation 
periods. 
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VESPER HOUR* 


The Unfailing Friend 


Selections from a sermon preached by William Pierson Merrill, Pastor of 


the Brick Presbyterian Church, New York City 


“The hour cometh, yea, is come, that 
ye shall be scattered, every man to his 
own, and shall leave me alone; and yet 
I am not alone, because the Father is 
with me.”—John 16:32. 

It seemed easy to the men of the past 
generation to draw a straight, firm line 
through the words and acts of our Lord 
Jesus, and say, Here is humanity, and 
there is divinity; here speaks our God, 
and there our Brother. We are learn- 
ing to discard that method of approach 
to the Master’s Personality. We find 
Him never more divine than when He 
is most intensely human, never more 
truly and fully one with us than when 
He speaks out of the fulness of His 
consciousness of oneness with the 
Father. Yet the great division between 
the two parts of His appeal to us re- 
mains. The sharp line may have been 
erased from our charts, but the distinc- 
tion between mountain and plain re- 
mains, even though no eye can tell ex- 
actly where the plain ends and the 
mountain begins. In some of His acts 
and sayings our Lord speaks with the 
authority of God Himself, from a 
height to which we can never aspire. 
At other times He walks with us on the 
lowly plain of common living and talks 
with us “as a man speaketh with his 
friend.” It is hard to say which helps 
us more, those experiences in the life 
of our Lord when He stands transfig- 
ured, the glory of eternal Godhead 
shining through, or those times and ways 
in which He draws very near to us, and 
we dare say with Paul, “as He was, so 
are we in this world.” 

It is one of the latter experiences, 
common to man, out of which come 
the words of our text. Our Lord was 
facing death, and the bitterness which 
invested His experience of it. One of 
the elements of bitterness in that cup 
of agony was this: “a time is coming 
when ye shall all be scattered and leave 
me alone.” He was walking toward a 
place where no friend might stand with 
Him, when the dearest would fail Him, 
when no voice or hand would give a 


*The Vesper Hour, under the direction of 
Chancellor John H. Vincent, continues 
throughout the year the ministries of Chav- 
tauqua's Vesper Service. 

tBy kind permission of Dr. Merril! 


spoken or silent message of encourage- 
ment. “The time is coming and is now 
come, when I shall be alone.” 

In a very deep sense. Christ was alone 
all through His life. Mountain peaks 
are narrow places, and great men stand 
where few are able to stand with them 
This isolation, which inevitably at- 
taches to great souls, must have been 
Christ’s in pre-eminent degree. There 
were thoughts in His soul, purposes and 
hopes, which we, nineteen centuries later, 
are just beginning to understand. How 
lonely it must have been to stand awake 
in a world where all others slept! “The 
light was shining in the darkness, and 
the darkness apprehended it not.” 
Jesus must always have been the lone- 
liest of the sons of man, lonelier by so 
much as He was spiritually greater than 
others. 

Does not our Lord come very near 
to us in this experience of loneliness? 
There is a sense in which we, as He, 
are always alone. No one penetrates 
into the deepest recesses of our souls. 
Most of us have occasion to thank God 
that no eye sees our secret souls just 
as they are 
“Best friends might loathe us, if what 

things perverse 
We knew of our own selves they also 

knew.” 

But our Lord comes very close to us 
also in the fact that there come to us, 
as there came to Him, times of special 
and sharp loneliness, when no one can 
stand with us, or help us, or bear the 
load with us. 


It is these lonely hours that are our 
times of weakness and danger. Let us 
never overlook that great truth. There 
is not a man of us who will not find it 
a different matter to play the man in 
lonely places from what it is when the 
eyes of others are upon us. It is when 
he finds us in a desert that the enemy 
fights most fiercely. There are two 
great crises that stand out from the life 
of our Lord as times of painful strug- 
gle, the temptation in the wilderness, 
the agony in the Garden. 
them He was alone. 


In each of 
We must conquer 
in these lonely places, or we shall go 
down in final defeat. It is well to keep 
up a brave front in the face of the 
world, but all the time this is the vital 


question, how goes the fight in the ge. 
cret places? What are you doing whep 
no one watches? How are you bearing 
the sorrow and hardship you cannot 
share? Do you recall that true defini. 
tion: “Character is what a man is in the 
dark?” It was a triumph when the 
Psalmist could pray, “Thou hast visit. 
ed me in the night, and hast found noth. 
ing.” There is the place of danger, the 
spot to guard, the defence to hold at all 
hazards,—that secret place where you 
fight alone. 

Ah friends, it may be easy for us to 
realize that hours of loneliness are 
times of peculiar danger and signifi- 
cance. Do we realize also the great 
truth that they may be times of peculiar 
nearness to God? It is when one is 
most alone, most helpless, thrown most 
completely on his own resources, that 
God draws very near. He has hidden 
doors of His own by which He enters 
the secret places. Experiences that 
shut out other friends bring Him closer. 
“When my father and my mother for- 
sake me,” when the dearest friends are 
helpless, “Then the Lord will take me 
up.” “Man’s extremity is God's oppor- 
tunity.” Much of the Gospel is con- 
densed into that simple saying. Was 
it not just when Jesus was most alone 
that the Father was most surely with 
Him? 

Here is the great truth we men and 
women need to realize, the supreme mes- 
sage of religion, that God is with us. 
“I am not alone, for the Father is with 
me.” He who has learned to say that, 
not with the lips, but with his whole 
heart, is safe and strong, and never 
lonely in temptation or burden bearing 
or labor or sorrow. It is here that men 
are weak, for lack of this they break 
down and are vanquished. We say that 
what men need today is religion; it is 
true; but what they need is not simply 
church-going and the outward habits of 
religion. What they need is the actual 
knowledge, the strong faith, “I am not 
alone, for the Father is with me.” And 
the chief value of the church and all 
the outward institutions of religion is 
to give us that faith, and keep it living 
and strong. The church is but the gar- 
den where real religion may grow most 
readily. And real religion is the faith 
that when I stand in the hidden, criti- 
cal, decisive places, I am not in truth 
alone, but simply “alone with God.” 

Into that secret place of fellowship 
with the Most High anyone of us can 
enter abide and live, 
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day by day. It is for that that Christ 
came, that He might make and 
bring near to us the love of God. It is 
when you see God in the face of Jesus 
Christ that you are most certain of the 
reality and depth of His friendship. 
Once enter that fellowship with 
Him, and you will never again be alone. 
There is no part of your life, no phase 
of your experience, He cannot and will 


real, 


into 


not share with you. His presence shines 
in the holy of holies, where no one en- 
ters but yourself. 
the depths of your worst self, where 


He goes with you into 


you would be ashamed to take your best 
friend. He defends you and loves you 
when you lose your own self-respect. 
We are but children, and the Great 
Father must teach us the hard lesson to 
walk alone. Sometimes He takes away 
the supports upon which we have leaned, 
sometimes even the touch of His hand 
fails us. But He 
leaves us to walk alone only that we 
may gain strength and assurance and 


It seems very hard 


He is never far away; 
fall. 


grow to be men. 


He will not let us The deepest, 
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surest fact of life is that God is with 
us. It is a great joy to be able to say 
of some hard experience, that brought 
tears and struggle of soul, 


“Then was I as a child that cries, 
But, crying, knows his Father 


Is this a message only to those who 
now stand in a lonely place, only to the 
troubled 


near.” 


sorrowful and and harassed: 
There is something here for everyone of 
us. To the lightest-hearted as to the 
heaviest-hearted, to the one most blest 
with friends as to the most solitary the 
what it 


message comes. Go and learn 


means to be able to say, “I am not alone, 


for the Father is with me.” For the 
great lesson is not that you should cry 
out to the Unseen Friend when the 


Better far 
than that, seek His fellowship now. The 


lonely hour strikes for you. 


first word we have from the lips of our 
Lord, when He was in the gladness of 
youth, was a word of fellowship with 
the Father. He found God near in the 
lonely hour because He had known Him 
The law of friendship is 


every hour. 


C.L. S.C. ROUND TABLE 


In the Home Reading of 


the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle 


(C. L. S. C.) Classical, English, American, and Continental European subjects 

are covered in a four years course of which each year is complete in itself. 

The Round Table Department contains study helps ahd other items of interest. 
The required reading in this magazine is on pages 339-353 inclusive. 


C. L. S. C. MOTTOES 
“We Study the Word and the Works of 
God.” 
“Let Us Keep Our Heavenly Father in 
the Midst.” 
“Never be Discouraged.” 


Cc. L. S. C. MEMORIAL DAYS 
Openinc Day—October 1. 


SpeciaL SuNpDAY — November, second 
Sunday. 
Mitton Day—December 9. 


Cottece Day—January, last Thursday. 
Lanier Day—February 3. 
SpeciaL Day—February, second Sunday 
CHautaugua Day—February 23. 
LonGrFELLow Day—February 27. 
SHAKESPEARE Day—April 23. 
Appison Day—May 1 
Special SuNDAY—May, second Sunday 
INTERNATIONAL Peace Day—May 18. 
SpeciaL SuNDAY—July, second Sunday 
INAUGURATION Day—August, first Sat- 
urday after first Tuesday. 
St. Paut’s Day—August, second Satur 
day after first Tuesday. 
Recocnition Day—August, 
nesday. 
OUTLINE OF REQUIRED 
ING FOR FEBRUARY 
FIRST 
Current Events 
current week.) 


third Wed 


READ 


WEEK 


(The 


Chautauquan, 


“Nations and Nationality” (The 
Chautauquan for January 3, I914, 
“Where Civilizations Meet,” V, Bray). 

SECOND WEEK 

Current Events (The 
current week). 

“Roman Drama as _ illustrated by 
Works of Andronicus Naevius, Ennius, 
Pacuvius, Accius;” “Tragedians from 
first century B. C. to close of first cen- 
tury A. D.—Pollio, Varius, Ovid, Ma- 
ternus, Secundus, Lucan, Seneca;” 
“Writers of Comedy—Plautus and 
Terence” (“Studies in the Poetry of 
Italy” by Miller & Kuhns; Part I). 

THIRD WEEK 

Current Events (The 
current week). 

“Roman Satire as illustrated by the 
Works of Ennius, Lucilius, Horace, 
Persius and Juvenal” (Miller & Kuhns, 
Part IT). 


Chautauquan, 


Chautauquan, 


FOURTH 

Current Events 
current week). 

“Roman Epic Poetry, as illustrated 
by Naevius, Eniius, Vergil” (Miller & 
Kuhns, Part IT). 

SUGGESTIVE PROGRAMS FOR 

LOCAL CIRCLES 

The following maps may be secured 
from the Chautauqua Book Store at the 
prices indicated: Turkey in Europe, 


WEEK 
(The Chautauquan, 
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for man; and 
you trust your friend in a crisis only 
him 
Come to know God; 


His 


the same for God as 


because you have come to know 


through the years 
Him ; fellow- 


ship; and when the critical hour comes, 


live with enter into 
and your soul stands alone before some 


decisive choice or struggle, into your 


heart will come victorious strength as 
you say, with a conviction slowly formed 
through long fellowship, “I am _ not 
alone, for the Father is with me.” Moses 
was strong, because he heard God say, 
“My presence shall go with thee, and 
I will give you rest.” Isaiah was kept 
in perfect peace because his heart was 
sure of the fact crowded into the world, 
“Immanuel, God with us.” Paul was 
mighty because he could say, “I can do 
all things in Him that strengtheneth me. 
And 


strong and glad and triumphant, never 


you and I can be, and shall be, 
lonely, never afraid, never disheartened, 
because there shines before us the great 
“Lo, I all the 


days; even unto the end of the world.” 


promise, am with you 


25 cents. Ancient Greece, The Roman 
Empire, each 50 cents; outline imap of 
Europe, 5 cents. The Book Store will 
also furnish a Classical Dictionary and 
a Classical Atlas in the Everyman Series 
for 42 cents, postpaid. 
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Ravine at 


Chautauqua, 
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FIRST WEEK 
Current Events. 
“The Meaning of ‘Na- 


1. Roll Call. 

2. Discussion. 
tionality.’” 

3. Character Sketch. “Ferdinand of 
Bulgaria,” based on MacDonald's 
“Czar Ferdinand and His People.” 

4. Composite Account of Albania, en- 
larging description of Mr. Bray’s 
article. 





pow ao-page booklet posting 


with the causes and correction o 


DEFECTIVE ACOUSTICS 


This booklet is addressed to Archi- 
tects and all who are interested in 
the correction and prevention of acous- 
tical defects in auditoriums; and par- 
ticularly to judges and lawyers who 
find it tifheult to hear or be heard in 
court rooms, Send a request on your 
letter-head. 


JACOB MAZER, Acoustical 7 
815 Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, 











ee 


Deeper Experiences 
of Famous Christians 
By F. Gilchrist Lawson 


Just published. Is_ the 
greatest book on the Spirit 
filled life. 38 pages. Twen- 


ty-one full page portraits. 
Cloth $1; paper soc; Agents 
Wanted. 
Glad Tidings Publishing Co. 
Lakeside Bldg., Chicago 





HAT SCHOOL iy one. best 


school for each boy or girl. Write 

fully what kind of school you seek, 
location preferred, expense limit for school 
year, etc., and you will receive free of charge, 
catalogues of schools meeting the require- 
ments indicated. Complete 250 page Direc- 
tory of all schools and colleges in the United 
States, mailed for 1c to cover postage. Edu- 
cational Aid Society, School Information 
Bureau, 1625-65 First National Bank Bidg., 
Chicago, Il. 
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Trial 3 months subscri~ ion, 25 cents. 

One year, one dol!ar, 

THE WRITERS MAGAZINE 
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‘1. Roll Call. 


The Chautauquan 


5. Reading from “Heroic Ballads of 


Servia,” translated by Noyes and 
Bacon. 
SECOND WEEK 
1. Roll Call. Current Events. 


2. Reading. Vesper Hour in this mag- 
azine. 

3. Historical Sketch of what was go- 
ing on at Rome in 454 B. C. (any 
history of Rome). 

4. Recitation of the witches’ incanta- 
tions in Shakespeare’s “Macbeth,” 
Act IV, Scene I, and comparison 
with incantations in “Medea.” 

5. Reading, with assignment of parts, 
of the Story of Pyramus and This- 
be in “Midsummer-Night’s Dream,” 
Act IJI, Scene 2, and Act V, Scene 1. 

THIRD WEEK 

1. Roll Call. Current Events. 

Definition of satire and illustrations 

from the literature of different 

countries. 

3. Summary of Scheffauer’s “Death of 
Satire” in the Fortnightly Review 
for June, 1913. 

4. Description of the “Eruption of 
Vesuvius,” Library Shelf in this 


magazine. 

5. Reading. Addison’s “An Essay on 
Fans” (a satire upon coquettes), 
Spectator, number 102. 

FOURTH WEEK 

Epics of Different Coun- 
tries (Guerber’s “The Book of the 
Epic”). 

2. Dialogue with assignment of parts. 
“The Bore” (Miller and Kuhns’ 
“Studies in the Poetry of Italy,” 
page 86). 

3. Composite 
Events. 

4. Selected Scenes from the “Aeneid ;” 
tableaux and readings. 

5. Reading of a story selected from 
Allinson’s “Roads from Rome.” 


Travel Club’ 


Trovel clubs should be provided with 
Mahaffy’'s “Rambles and Studies in 
Greece,” Powers's “Message of Greek 
Art,” and Baedeker’s “Greece,” latest 
edition. A map of Ancient Greece may 
be had from the Chautauqua Book Store 
for 50 cents. The circle will do well 
to make a Greek Scrap Book. Iilustra- 
nent should be provided whenever pos- 
sible 


t 


Statement. Current 


FIRST WEEK 

Read Mahaffy, Chapter VIII, page 

182, to end. 

1. Map Talk. The Islands of the 
Aegean Sea. 

2. Character Sketch. “Alcibiades” 
(Plutarch’s “Lives”). 


3. Description of the battle of Platxa 
(Joy’s “Grecian History,” p. 155). 
4. Art Talk based on Chapter XII of 
Powers’s “Message of Greek Art.” 
5. Recitation. Browning’s “Pheidip- 
pides.” 
SECOND WEEK 
Read Mahaffy, Chapter IX to 
middle of page 216. 
1. Map Talk on Mahaffy, Chapter IX. 
2. Comparison of the stories of Deu- 
calion and of Noah. 


the 


3. Reading from 
“Frogs.” 

4. Roll Call. Places, legends, people 
etc, connected with Orchomengs 
( Baedeker ). 

5. Story of Atalanta 
from William Morris's “The Larth- 
ly Paradise” or Swinburne’s “Ata- 
lanta in Calydon” or Landor’s “Hip- 
pomenes and Atalanta.” 

THIRD WEEK 
Read Mahaffy, middle of page 216 to 

end of Chapter IX. 

1. Biographical Sketch of Plutarch, 

2. Report on reference to Plutarch at 
foot of p. 220. 


Aristophanes’ 


and readings 


3. Letter from a supposed soldier in 
the battle of Chaeronea 
4. Reading from Plutarch’s “Life of 


Demosthenes.” 
Exhibit of pictures of famous lion 
monuments. 
FOURTH WEEK 
Read Mahaffy, Chapter X to foot of 
page 237. 
1. Map Talk on Chapter X 
2. Reading of account of murder of 
Laius in Sophocles’ “Oedipus Ty- 
rannus.” 
3. Story of Croesus. 
4. Composite account of Delphi; leg- 


wm 


ends, oracle, games, influence of 
priests, excavations, map (Bae- 
deker). 

5. Roll Call. Tributes to Apollo in 


prose and verse. 


Search Questions 


1. What nations participated in the 
Congress of Berlin in 1878? 

2. What were the chief terms of the 
Treaty of Berlin? 


Answers to Search Questions Published 
in The Chautauquan for December 
6, 1913, page 282. 

1. Alexander, 336-323 B. C.; Greece 
a Roman province, 126 B. C.; Con- 
stantine the Great makes Byzantium 
—Constantinople—the capital of the 
Eastern Empire, 306-337 A. D.; 
Moslem conquest of Constantinople, 
1453 A. D. 


Review Questions 


On “Where Civilizations Meet: Round 
About Constantinople” in The Chautau- 
quan for January 3, 1914. 

V. Nations and Nationality. 1. Name 
four qualifications of a modern nation. 
2. Make a definition of nationality. 3. 
In what respects may modern nation- 
making be considered immoral? 4 
What makes a nation great? 5. Dis- 
tinguish between nations as “powers” 
and as “jurisdictions.” 6. Compare Al- 
banian with Turkish nationalistic claims. 
7. What characteristics of nationalism 
are common to all the Balkan states? 
8 Name the most striking differences 
of nationalism among them. 9. Which 
Balkan state most nearly approaches 
your idea of a nation? .10. What evi- 
dences of the spread of world-wide 
democratic movement are brought to 
light by the Balkan situation? 
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TALK ABOUT BOOKS 


Ancient Greece. By H. B. Cotterill. 
New York: Frederick A. Stokes and 
Company $2.50 net. 


It is an ambitious task which Mr. Cot- 
terill has undertaken in this volume. To 
give more than an outline of history, 
and to weave into it the life of the peo- 
ple as expressed in their literature, 
their art, and in their philosophy is no 
small ambition. All this in a volume 
which runs to but 480-odd pages. 
Nevertheless Mr. Cotterill has succeed- 
ed in overcoming the difficulties of the 
task and has placed at our command a 
pook which cannot fail to interest any- 
one, whether a student of things Gre- 
cian or a honeysucker of literature. 
Both will be delighted. It is a book 
that even the “average” reader will care 
to pick up to get an idea of any por- 
tion of Grecian life history, or of its 
continuity. He will not put it down 
willingly, but will read on over por- 
tions which he did not at first intend 
to peruse. The material is excellently 
divided under epochal headings. The 
book will soon assume the aspect of a 
much used friend of both the specialist 
and the casual reader. The illustra- 
tions are well chosen and good. 


MoNUMENTs. By 

Charles Heald Weller. New York: 

The Macmillan Company. $4.00 net. 
fo the student who is making an in- 
tensive study of Athens Mr. Weller’s 
book will be a help of great value. He 
has gathered a wealth of information 
about every part of the city and he 
weighs with scholarly precision the vary- 
ing claims, assertions and references of 
literature and history concerning the 
structures and monuments of the ancient 
town. 

The ordinary reader, lacking the en- 
thusiastic fires of the true Hellenophile, 
will weary of discussions as to whether 
Themistocles or Quicunque built this or 
that part of an old wall, and whether 
he made it out of tombstones or hearth- 
stones or quarry hewn rock, but the 
imagination of the scholarly archaeol- 
ogist is fired by just these details which 
help him to reconstruct the most famous 
city of classical days. Students will 
find extra help in a profusion of pic- 
tures always informing, not always 
beautiful. The book is handsomely pro- 
duced. 


ATHENS AND Its 


Tue Book or tHE Epic. By H. A. 
Guerber. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott & Company. .$2.00 net 

There is excuse for pre-digested litera- 

ture when it is in a foreign language 

and when the vernacular is difficult, 
and so there is always a place on the 
teference shelf for such volumes as this 
excellent summary of the world’s great 
epics. It is Miss Guerber’s habit to 
turn out good work and the present 

Synopses are no variation from this 

tule. Occasional quotations add vivaci- 








ty. From ancient Greece to modern 
America the majestic epics of many 
countries and many periods are given 
into our hands, each group being pre- 
faced by a brief essay on the history of 
the epic in the land. The illustrations 
are from famous pictures. J. Berg 
Esenwein has contributed an Introduc- 
tion. 


Czar FerpiINAND AND His Peropie. By 
John MacDonald, New York: Fred- 
rick A. Stokes Company. $4.00 net. 


Mrs. Tsanoff, in her article entitled 
“What I saw in Bulgaria Last Summer” 
published in The Chautauquan of No- 
vember 15, 1913, says that the Bulgari- 
ans possess “moral as well as physical 
vitality.” Ferdinand’s first proclama- 
tion after his election to the Bulgarian 
throne. spoke of the nation’s “vital 
force.” The whole story of the revival 
in the last half century of a race prac- 
tically extinguished is proof of the deep 
stirring of the national principle. Mr. 
MacDonald’s book is a valuable addition 
to the fast increasing mass of “litera- 
ture” on various aspects of the Balkan 
situation and it has the merit of being 
as readable as it is informing. For his- 
tory lighted by humor, many thanks. A 
quarter of the book sketches the history 
of Bulgaria and her chiefs. The rest 
is devoted to the story of the present 
ruler’s election, his entrance into the 
country unwelcomed by the diplomatic 
representatives of the dismayed Powers 
but rejoiced over by his new people 
who, nevertheless, made his life uneasy 
by plots, his zealous study of his king- 
dom’s history, language, resources, his 
relations with his minister, Stambouloff, 
his declaration on October 5, 1908, of 
the independence of Bulgaria and his 
consequent acceptance of the title of 
the first Bulgarian king. Four years 
later to a day, October 5, 1912, the 
mobilization of the Bulgarian army was 
ordered. The Balkan League had been 
brought to pass by Ferdinand who de- 
clared war against the Turk on the 18th. 
Much water has gone under the bridge 
since the author finished his book which 
ends with a prophecy of the trouble 
that is not yet ended. 


Tue Gotpen Hoitow. By Rena Carey 
Sheffield. New York: John Lane 
Company. $1.00 net. 


There is a plot in this story of a girl 
kept in the bondage of gratitude to an 
unworthy guardian, but there is a great 
deal more—a logical psychological de- 
velopment of the plucky little heroine; 
a few character sketches lightly drawn 
yet distinct and inevitable; above all, a 
wealth of graceful, girlish imagining. 
It is a tale instinct with a delicate charm. 
t is worth reading, and that more than 
once. What is more, every reader will 
keep his eyes open for Mrs. Sheffield’s 
next book. 








| 
A TRILOGY 


Upon a Theme 
Vital to the 


HUMAN RACE 


THE TRUE THOUGHT OF 
MARRIAGE 


THE TRUE THOUGHT OF 
THE HOME 


THE TRUE THOUGHT OF 
THE CHILD 


By JOHN MILTON SCOTT 








Price, 1sc per copy, or the three for 36c 


In this day and age, in which there 
is so much discussion, dissension and 
shadow thrown upon so important a 
subject as that of marriage and the 
home, this is a timely and worthy 
roup of book!cis. In them the author 

autifull ortrays the purpose, the 
truth and the sanctity of true mar- 
riage, the home and the child. 


Of the first The Christian Work and 
Evangelist says: 


“We wish such a little book could be 
put into the hands of every couple 
about to found a home. It is one of 
the most thoughtful statements on the 
subject that has recently appeared and 
sets marriage in such a true and fine 
light as a beautiful opportunity to 
render an inestimable service to hu- 
manity that it can not help but im- 
press every reader.” 


The other two are only just from the 
press. 





The Nunc Licet Press 


920 Nicollet Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 














“Let Everybody Sing” 


SONGS OF PRAISE 


Hs is but one of the many rousing 
songs in this new collection of ex- 
traordina oT Ay osnes yn 
PRA and your Sunday 
singing will wake up. There is life ra 
inaptotien n its music ; eumnn of ~ 8 bee 
stirring songs you ever hear ° , we: 
publish a compicte Orchestration to the book, 
written by an artist in that line—a practical orches 
tration that will attract and enthuse good players. 
Price, 30 cents; sample cony on approval. 8 
pages free. For 











men rther particulars, address 
Fillmore Music House | Sivcinest!. Onto 
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Effective Speaking 


BY 
ARTHUR EDWARD PHILLIPS 


Author of “Natural Drills in Expression,” etc. Director, Department 
of Public Speaking, the Theological Seminary of the Evan- 


gelical Luther Church at Chicago; Prin- 
cipal, Phillips School of Oratory, 
Chicago 


ADOPTED BY REPRESENTATIVE SCHOOLS AND 
UNIVERSITIES THROUGHOUT THE NATION 


In this work is found the first presentation of the true principles of 
effectiveness in speech. It is a distinct departure from anything yet pub- 
lished on the subject. There is no book now in your library that can fill 
the place of “Effective Speaking.” 

This book presents the essentials of effectiveness in all departments 
of speaking—business, social and public. It trains the judgment in the 
use of the great principles that govern power and success in speech, and 
offers a logical way to develop skill as an extemporaneous speaker. 

Further, this book presents a complete set of exercises covering every 
important point discussed; also a complete set of questions. It gives over 
one hundred examples from master speakers illustrative of the principles 
developed. 

If you wish to increase your power as an entertaining speaker, read 
pages 63 to 78; if you wish to increase your power as a convincing speaker, 
read pages 42 to 47; if you wish to increase your power as an impressive 
Speaker, read pages 39 to 42; if you wish to increase your power as a 
persuasive speaker, read pages 48 to 62; if you wish to increase your 
power of memory, read pages 211 to 213; if you wish to increase your 
power to speak extemporaneously, read pages 88 to 171; if you wish to 
increase your style, read pages 181 to 201. 

If you sincerely seek power in speaking you cannot afiord to be with- 
out this book. It is a need. 

Some of the Institutions Using “Effective Speaking” 
University or Caicaco University or Denver 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA Georcta State 
Micnican Stare Normat 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
University or lowa 
Missour: State Norma 
University of OKLAHOMA 
Urrer Iowa University 
University or Uran 
University or Groroia 
Iowa Strate Normat 
Nortuwestern University 
Aorian COLLEGE 
Syracuse University 
Cornett University 
University or I.tinors 
Bevorr Cot_ece 
Cornett Coiiece 
Baker University 
Oxtanoma State Normat 
Daake UNIVERSITY 


NorRMAL 
SouTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
Inpiana State Normar 
Totepo UNIversity 

Orrersein UNIVERSITY 
NORTHWESTERN COLLEGE 
Letann Stanrorp University 
University or Grorcia 

Kwox CoLiece 

Drury COLLEcE 

Lawrence UNIversity 
Bucknett. University 
WASHINGTON AND Jerrerson UNIVERSITY 
Ourvet CoLiece 

Yankton Coiiece 

Avuocustina CoLiece 
University or CHATTANOOGA 
Atsion COLLece 

University or Norta Daxota 
University or Sourm Dakota 


SHELDON UNIVERSITY PRESS 


PRICE, $1.50 DELIVERED 


P. O. BOX 303 Libertyville, Illinois 

















Cc. Le. S. C. READERS 


sr UP ON THE MAIN POINTS UN THE HISTORY 
OF ART. 

WE HAVE A LIMITED NUMBER OF “AN OUTLINE 
OF THE HISTORY OF ART” BY JULIA B. DE FOREST, TO 
BE OFFERED TO C. L. S. C. READERS AT soc PER DOZEN 
THE BOOKLET CONTAINS 64 PAGES OF CONCISE MAT- 
TER ON PAINTING, SCULPTURE AND ARCHITECTURE. 


THE CHAUTAUQUA BOOK STORE, Chautauqua, N. Y. 








THe Faun AND OTHER Poems, By 
Genevieve Farnell-Bond. Boston : 
Sherman, French & Company. $1.99 
net. 

These poems have the true ring. They 

are far above mediocrity, and promise 

well as a first volume. More scrupul- 

ous attention to meter would be an im. 

provement; for while some of th: 

poems are flawless in this respect, 
others are very irregular. Perhaps this 
improvement can be looked for in Mrs, 

Bond’s next volume 


AusTen’s “SENSE AND SENSIBILITY,” 
SELECTIONS FROM Boswe.u’s “Lire oF 
Jounson ;’ A COLLECTION oF SnHort 
Stories; Exiors “Mitt oN THE 
Fioss.” New York: Macmillan Com- 
pany. 25 cents each. 

Macmillan’s Pocket Classics Series has 

been enlarged by the addition of these 

four volumes, each competently edited 
and annotated. 


Ir 1s Nor LAwFut. 
Long. New 
$1.25. 

A tale of John the Baptist, of Mary of 

Bethany become Mary of Magdala, of 

Salome and of Jesus the Christ, teach- 


By Arthur H. De- 
York: Eaton & Mains 


ing. It is reverently told and inform- 
ing. 
EverYyMAN’s Liprary. New York: E. 


P. Dutton & Company. 35 cents each. 
Recent additions to this invaluable series 
are Robert Louis Stevenson’s “An In- 
land Voyage ;” an anthology of 100 Eng- 
lish essayists, “A Century of Essays;” 
and an admirable volume for the refer- 
ence shelf, “A Literary and Historical 
Atlas of Africa and Australasia” by J. 
G. Bartholomew. 


CO-OPERATION IN 
ALASKA 


Co-operative stores, owned and man- 
aged by natives, are fostered wherever 
possible in Alaska by the United States 
Bureau of Education, which has charge 
of education for the natives of Alaska. 
In this way the Bureau helps the natives 
protect themselves from those traders 
who charge exorbitant prices for food 
and clothing and pay as little as possible 
for native products. In the small vil- 
lages even legitimate marketing ex- 
penses are a heavy burden unless there 
is some form of co-operation. 

These co-operative attempts have 
been a decided success. At Hydaburg, 
in southeastern Alaska, where the Unit- 
ed States school teacher has general 
oversight of the co-operative stores, the 
natives were able, after 12 months of 
business, to declare a cash dividend of 
50 per cent and still have funds avail- 
able for the erection of a larger store 
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building. The Klawock Commercial 
Company. also under native manage- 
ment, was able after nine months of 


existence to erect a new store building. 
At Klukwan also.the natives have or- 
ganized a co-operative store. 

Native stores have for several years 
been in successful Cape 
Prince of Wales and on St. Lawrence 
Island, where the natives buy food at 
reasonable prices and are assured of an 
equitable exchange for their furs and 
other products. 


operation at 


A more recent example of co-opera- 
tion is at Atka, a remote island in the 
Aleutian chain. Formerly rough lum- 
ber cost $50 per thousand and shingles 
$8 a thousand on this island, and cloth- 
ing and food supplies were correspond- 
ingly high. On the other hand, the na- 
tives were poorly paid for their labor. 
For each of the few blue fox skins the 
natives could catch they received from 
the trader goods averaging $8 in value 
Sold at public auction in Seattle, these 
skins from $17.10 to $66.50 
each, according to quality. In April of 
this year, with the help of Seattle mer 
chants and officers of the revenue cutter 
service, a co-operative company was or- 
ganized under the direction of the Unit- 
ed States public school teacher, and now 
the natives are doing their own buying 
and selling with considerable advantage 
to themselves. 


brought 


Eskimos on the shore of Bering Sea 
and the Arctic Ocean have until recently 
had to market traders 
Now many of them are sending by mail 
packages of fox, lynx, mink, and hair 
seal to the Alaska division of the Bureau 
of Education at Seattle, and the Gov- 
the furs for the 
natives at auction to the highest bidders 
Tatitlek 
salting and exporting salmon during the 
past under the instruction of 
the local Government teacher, with the 
result that they have not only netted 
$1,000 in cash, but have also put away 
76,000 pounds of smoked salmon. 


through local 


ernment officials sell 


Natives in co-operated in 


season, 


Co-operation in Alaska has been aid- 
ed by the policy of reserving tracts of 
land for the exclusive use of the na- 
On this land the natives build up 
their own industries, safe from the evil 
influence of unprincipled white men. 
Hydaburg is a reservation settlement; 
Klukwan has recently obtained a similar 
feservation upon which to conduct its 
co-operative enterprises, Klawock 
hopes to secure reservation land. 
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A Popular History of Man 


Easy Reading, Intensely Entertaining 


Some First Steps in 





Human Progress 


By Frederick Starr 
of the University of Chicago 


A Popular Presentation Reprinted to Meet Constant Demands. 
Primitive and Classical Life and Institutions. 


Cuarpter TitLtes—Fire-Making, Food-Getting, Basketry and Pottery, Hunting, 
Cultivation of Plants (origin of Fruits and Vegetables, Domestication, The Man of 
the Stone Age, Metal-Working, Weapons, Dress and Ornament, Houses; Boats, Carts, 
and Sledges; Gesture and Speech (ethnic peculiarities), Writing, Tales and Tradi- 
tions, Marriage and Family, Religion (the Dead Man), Custom and Law. Appendices 
—What is Anthropology? Sign Language in Print, List of Books for Reference, 
Illustrations. 








Cloth bound, 290 pages, 32 illustrations. Price $1.00 postpaid. 


Chautauqua Press Chautauqua, New York 











Books on Entertaining 


“THE HOME LIBRARY OF ENTERTAINING,” COMPILED BY PAUL PIERCE, 
EDITOR, “THE NATIONAL FOOD MAGAZINE” 


These books are bound in durable board covers and following is a partial list of contents: 
DINNERS AND LUNCHEONS—Dinner giving for the convenience of the busy 
housewife. How to send the Invitation—How to Serve in Proper Form, Dinners 
and Luncheons, with Menus and Recipes—Simple Menu—More Elaborate Menu— 
A full Course Dinner—The Ease of a Course Dinner—Luncheon Menus—Simple 
Luncheon—More Elaborate Luncheon—Dinners and Entertainments for Patriotic 
Holiday, and Special Occasions. “Ice Breakers,” Suggestions for Dinner, Menu and 
Place Cards, Table Stories, Toast 


Table Decorations. Helps Over Hard Places— 


Hints to the Hostess—Don't for the Table—The Emergency Mistress—Passing the 
Loving-Cup. 

SUPPERS—Chafing-Dish Suppers—German, Dutch and Bohemian Suppers—Enter- 
p— | in the Modern Apartment—Suppers for Special Occasions—Miscellaneous 
uppers. 


BREAKFASTS AND TEAS—Breakfasts at High Noon—Typical Breakfast Menus- 
Bride-Elect Breakfasts—Bon-Voyage Breakfasts—Spring and Autumn Breakfasts. 
The Modern Five O'clock Tea—Scotch Teas—Japanese Teas—Valentine Teas—Mis- 
cellaneous Tea Partis. Unique Ideas for Teas. 


PARTIES AND ENTERTAINMENTS—Card Parties—Parties for Patriotic, Holiday 
and Special Occasions—Dancing Parties and Cotillions—Children’s Parties—Mis- 
cellaneous Tea Parties. Unique Ideas for Teas. 

The Hostess who possesses the “NATIONAL FOOD MAGAZINE” 
and these books need never want for ideas. The instructions are so 
unique and original as to merit the appreciation of the most exacting. 
They are alike helpful to the experienced host and the novice, and are 
as valuable to the invited guests as to the hostess. 
HOW TO GET THE BOOKS. The books wil! be sent, post 
we will send to any address, Post Paid, the complete set o 


enter your name as a subscriber to “National Food Magazine” 
dollars and fifty cents ($2.50). 


We will send any one of the books and “National Food Magazine” 
year for $1.25. 


aid, for so cts. each, or 
four volumes and will 
for one year for two 


for one 


National Food Magazine $1.50 a Year; Canada $1.75 a Year; Foreign $2.00 a Year; 
isc a Copy. Send for Sample. 


THE PIERCE PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc., 45 W. 34th Street, New York 
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WE OFFER POULTRYM™MEN 


For a short time only an exceptional opportunity to secure Valuable Books 
~ magement by taking advantage of our generous subscription 
offer for Poultry Success, Every ‘boultrymen shou:d read 


POULTRY SUCCESS ui 


ssive, live, up-to-the-minute. The paper that keeps you posted. A sub- 
scription to Poultry Success will save you money, increase your business, 
make you a better manager. Every poultryman should read it. 


FIVE STANDARD BOOKS ON MANAGING THE POULTRY PLANT 


Profits in Poultry Leeping Solved, well illustrated. Price so cents. 
revised sth edition of this famous Poultry Keeping in a WNut-Shell, 
book just off the press, covering a book that gives a concise com- 
every phase of the business. pilation of practical methods. Full 
The Smith Method, a treatise on of modern methods and short cuts. 
the possibilities of the small plant, Every ultry raiser needs this 
one of the most valuable poultry book. rice 5 cents. 
books out. Thoroughly practical Poultry Common Sense, our latest 
and helpful. by Edgar Briggs. This is the new 
Up-to-Date Poultry Houses and book. Full of short cuts to suc- 
Appliances, containing drawings cessful poultry raising. Contains 
designs for building the mod- egg, pen and hatching records. 
ern plant. A very valuable book, Regular price s0 cents. 


READ THIS PROPOSITION CAREFULLY 
Poultry Success for one year and either Briggs or Smith books.......... $1.00 
Poultry Success for three years and either Briggs or Smith books........ $1.50 
Poultry Success one year and either Up-to-Date Poultry Ilouses or 
Poultry Keeping in a Nut-Shell or Poultry Common Sense............ goc 
Poultry Success for three months’ trial................cccccccseeeeeeeeences 10¢ 


(America’s foremost poultry magazine, its pages filled to overflowing with 
valuable short cuts, live poultry news, interesting articles by big men in the 
poultry world.) 


Write TO-DAY, inclosing stamps or cash. 


The A. D. HOSTERMAN (CO., Publishers, SPRINGFIELD, 0. 
Eastern Office, Press Building, Binghamton, N. Y. 


The FOREMOST 














Western Positions for Teachers 


In Colorado, Oklahoma, South Dakota, Wyoming, Oregon, Washington, Kansas. 

Utah, North Dakota, New Mexico, California, Nebraska, Arizona, Montana, 

and blishers of “THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN TEACHERS’ AGFNCY 

SCHOOL DIRECTORIES,” we are in direct touch with nearly all the Schools in 

U4 states. WRITE US TODAY, for Free Booklet, showing how we place 

our 

Our Booklet, “HOW TO APPLY FOR A SCHOOL AND SECURE PROMOTION,” 

with the Laws of Certification of the Western States, sent free to Members or sent 
prepaid for Fifty Cents in stamps. Money refunded if not satisfied. 

Sn ea . —= 


ee ee ee | 


ROCKY MT TEACHERS AGENCY 


EMPIRE BLDG DENVER, COLO. 

















By Chancellor 
John H. Vincent 
There are blank pages in it 


A LITTLE SANCTUARY 


Tt is a little book. It may be carried in the pocket 
But all are not blank. The book oe 2 Rw! title—a title taken from a text of 
Holy Writ—“A Little Sanctuary.” _ in the prophecy of Ezekiel reads as 
follows: “Thus saith the Lord God: pam have cast them off among the heath®. 
and although I have scattered them among the countries yet I will be to them a /ittlc 
sanctuary in the countries where they shall come.” Ezekiel 11:16. One takes this little 
book in hand in some quiet place—in the woods, in a cosy corner, in a private reom 
door closed and locked—the book becomes a simple sign and symbol of the ‘little sanctuary.’ 

This unique booklet is published by Chautauqua Press, 32 pages and cover. Sent 
postpaid to any address for is cents. 


[CHAUTAUQUA PRESS, Chautauqua, New York 











Personalia 


Mr. Percy H. Boynton, Secretary of 
Instruction of Chautauqua Institution, 
Chautauqua, New York, and Assistant 
Professor in the English department a 
the University of* Chicago, is the facuyl- 
ty member of the library committee of 
the Reynolds Club, the social center for 
the students of the University. The 
new club library is the result of recent 
activity on the part of students, faculty 
and alumni. 

Mr. Charles F. Thwing, President of 
Western Reserve University and also 
of the Religious Education Association, 
was the guest of honor at a luncheon 
given on November 25 at the Union 
League Club, Chicago. 

Miss Georgia L. Chamberlin of the 
School of Religion of Chautauqua, New 
York, Assembly, and of the University 
of Chicago, recently visited New York 
for conferences in connection with her 
work. 

Dr. Shailer Mathews, Director of Re- 
ligious Teaching at Chautauqua, New 
York, Assembly, and since 1908 dean 
of the Divinity School of the University 
of Chicago, has refused the presidency 
of Vassar College, according to a mem- 
ber of the executive committee of the 
board of trustees of Vassar living in 
New York. 

Bishop Charles D. Williams of Michi- 
was the University Preacher at the 
University of Chicago on December 7. 


gan 


who will 
member of the 
Chautauqua Summer Schools faculty in 
1907-09, 


Mr. Vaughan MacCaughey, 
be remembered as a 
is a professor in the College 
of Hawaii 


The 


and one of two editors of 


Hawaiian Educational Review 


Highways Club 


The suggestions of the following pro- 
based on the events 
discussed in the Highways and Byways 
of this number. 


jram are current 


1. Map Talk on the Yosemite Park re- 
gion. 

2. Explanation of 
right.” 

3. Suggestions for welfare work by 
large companies in our own com- 
munity. 

4. Report on the provisions for acci- 

dent compensation in our state. 

Discussion. “What can we do for 

‘more and better music?’ 
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" 
Chautauquan Service 
Department 


This department is designed for the 
use of our subscribers. Among the 
many thousands who read these col- 
ymns there are many who want what 
you would dispose of and vice vesra. 
The rate is 2 1-2 cents per word in 
advance, minimum charge 50 cents; 
yo per cent discount on six insertions 
fod ‘se per cent on twelve insertions. 











| 
TRAVEL 


GO TO EUROPE AT OUR EXPENSE. A 
few tours to organizers of small parties. 
Write today for plans and programs. Uni- 
gersity Tours, Box A.A., Wilmington, Del. 





EDUCATIONAL 





ALIBERAL EDUCATICN, including English, 
German, French, Spanish, Latin, Greek, and 
Hebrew, $1.00 a year. Sample lesson free. 
Educational Publishing Co., Watertown, S. D. 





LEARN TO REMEMBER important facts 
through “Facts in Ly toll by the noted 
young author, Winifred Stoner, ) Price 25 
cents. Leicester, Publisher, 2901 Penn avenue, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSE IN HAR- 
MONY and COMPOSITION under well- 
known Boston Organist and Teacher. Write 
for information. Saymend Robinson, 6 New- 
burg St., Boston, Mass. 





WANTED 


WE WILL start you in the cleaning and dy- 

ing business. Big profits, little capital need- 
ed. Write for booklet. Ben-Vonde System, 
Dept. H-N, Charlotte, N. C. 


WANTED—RELIABLE PERSON to report 
to us all kinds names, local information, 
ete. Good pay. Spare time. Confidential. 
Enclose stamp. National Information Sales 
Company, Ang., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


MEN AND WOMEN OVER 18, get Govern- 

ment Jobs. $65 to $150 month. Parcel 
Post and Income Tax mean hundreds of post- 
ofice, railway mail and internal revenue ap- 
pointments. Write immediately for free list 
of positions now available. ranklin Insti- 
tute, Dept. B-68, Rochester, we 





a 


LITERARY ASSISTANCE 


WE ASSIST IN PREPARING LECTURES, 
Addresses, Speeches, Essays, Club Papers, 
for club members and speakers. Materials 
gathered, programs —~e - Criticism and 
revision ff manuscripts. Expert service. Au- 
thors Agency, soo Fifth Ave., New York. 


A GAZETTE IN ESPERANTO with a key by, 

which it may be read will be sent to any- 
one upon receipt of ten cents in stamps. Ad- 
dress: Port Richmond Esperanto Group, Port 
Richmond, N. Y. 


MOTION PICTURE PLAYS 
MAKE MONEY WRITING MOTION PIC- 
TURE PLAYS. Pay $10 to $100 each. No 
literary experience necessary. Big. derfiand. 
Send for free illustrated booklet. ells how. 
American Authors Association, 207 Astor 
Theater Bldg., New York. 
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PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO GREECE 


EXCELLENT RELATED READING FOR STU- 
DENTS OF THE CURRENT YEAR 
COURSE 


HOMERIC STORIES 


A translation into English (illustrated with a famous series of drawings) both 
the Iliad and Odyssey,: which makes it possible for these literary masterpieces 
of Homer to be actually read, appreciated and enjoyed. 16 Flaxman draw- 
igs. GOO PAGW. cccccccrccnccrdesdecccevesssevccsccrsgregscesesesecss $1.00 


GREEK VIEW OF LIFE 


By G. Lowes Dickinson, Kings College, Cambridge, Eng. Chapters on: The 
Greek View of Religion; of State; of the Individual; of Art. elpful quota- 
tions from Greek literature and comprehensive index. 248 pages...... $1.00 


HISTORY OF GREEK ART 


By Prof. F. B. Tarbell. An unusual book which brings the reader very close 
to the Oriental connection of Greece, and shows why we today can find 
nothing more beautiful to adorn our school rooms or homes than reproduc- 
tions of these old sculptors. Introductory chapter on Art in Egypt and 
Mesopotamia. Se I, Gs I obi ccccdbncccsccewevenne $1.00 


HOMER TO THEOCRITUS 


An outline History of Classical Greek Literature with Selected Translations 
ar Gee Se, I ET IN 6 ive cc cunsccecccccsocsubasedbabe $1.00 


GRECIAN HISTORY 


By James Richard Joy. Illustrated. Notes and full index. 





208 pages. .$1.00 





Chautauqua Press Chautauqua, N. Y. 











PROGRESSIVE CHAUTAUQUA CARDS 


EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, ENTERTAINING 

These grand cards are in direct line with the Great Chaau- 
tauqua Idea: “Learn something even when you play.” WNoth- 
ing like these cards has ever before been offered. Not a fad 
but an Educational game of permanency. 

Game One is: NATIONAL AMERICAN CHARACTERS, 
consisting of 70 cards. 140 half-tone portraits. 140 biographed 
sketches and 1000 questions and answers of leading facts. 
Mailed for a sixty cent money order. No stamps. 

Game Two is: BIBLE CHARACTERS AND PLACES. Con- 
sists of 70 cards. 140 half-tone pictures. 140 sketches. 1000 
questions and answers to leading facts and events of the Bible. 
Mailed for a sixty cent money order. No stamps. 

Two games mailed for one dollar money order. No stamps. 


W. B. JONES CO., SILVER CREEK, N. Y. 
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MEXICO A tour in fancy through this interesting and romantic land, pre- 

senting graphic pictures of the country, the people, the towns, archi- 
tecture, dress, social customs, etc. A friendly but discriminating study of conditions 
as to intelligence, religious sentiment, morality, fitness for self-government. Six 
articles by E. H. Blichfeldt, Asst. Managing Editor Chautauqua Press, who lived three 
years in the Republic. Other supplementary material including editorial comment, 
pronouncing vocabulary, review questions, program outlines for clubs, etc. Complete 


in special double number of e Chautauquan. Chautauqua Press, 
Chamtauqua, New Voth ssccsciccctesteccecsciegstect eve sresvecscesevecsses 50 Cents 
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POPULAR TRAVEL BOOKS 
AND PAPERS 





INTERESTING AND INSTRUCTIVE READING JOURNEYS 


EXCELLENT WINTER READING MATERIAL FOR INDIVIDUALS 
AND CLUBS 





Reading Journey in Central 
Europe (Paper) $. 50 
(Cloth) 1.00 


A walk in Rome, A Gondola Ride through 
Venice, Florence in Art and Story, Zigzag 
Journey Through Italy, Alt Nuremberg, The 
Land of Luther, Tramp Through the Southern 
Black Forest, Among the Alps, A Trip Down 
the Rhine. Bibliography, etc. 


Reading Journey Through 

Spain (Paper) $. 50 

$y John D. Fitz-Gerald, Ph.D. 

The Spain of today with its background of 
History, Institutions, Literature and Art, 150 
photographs. Personal observations of a 
Spanish-American authority. 








Mexico (Paper) $ .50 


By E. H. Blichfeldt 
A reading journey through this interesting 
and romantic land, studying conditions as to 
intelligence, religious sentiment, morality, fit- 
ness for self government. Review questions, 
program outlines, etc. 





Reading Journey Through Scot- 
land . . . . (Paper) $ .50 


By Josephine Helena Short 
200 pages, 8o illustrations. Sidelights, 
bibliographies, authors, and programs for in- 
dividual or club use. 





Palestine (Paper) $ .50 


(Cloth) 1.00 


A’ reading journey by Shailer Mathews, 
D.D., Dean Divinity School, University of Chi- 
cago; president Federation of Churches. 

Incomparable aid and incentive to Bible 
study. Remarkable collection of illustrations. 





(Paper) $1.50 


Egypt 

A nine article reading journey by the noted 
professor of Egyptology, James Henry Breas- 
ted. 





ALSO THE FOLLOWING READING JOURNEYS, PROFUSELY IL. 
LUSTRATED WITH BIBLIOGRAPHIES, NOTES, ETC. 





(Paper, nine numbers) 


SOUTH AMERICA 


(Paper) 





(Paper, four numbers) 


GERMANY AND BELGIUM 


(Paper, nine numbers) 
*Both for $2.00. 


(Paper, nine numbers) 


SPIRIT OF THE ORIENT 


(Paper, three numbers) 


ENGLISH CATHEDRALS ........... . $1.50 


(Paper, nine numbers) 





CHAUTAUQUA PRESS 


CHAUTAUQUA, N. Y. 























